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HE President’s cabled address on the 
peace treaty gave an impetus to 
the process of bringing to a focus the 
various currents of opinion concerning 
the League Covenant. A development of 
quite special importance is the expression 
by Senator McCumber of his belief that 
it will be necessary for the Senate to 
adopt “explanatory reservations” re- 
specting some features of the Covenant 
in its ratification of the treaty. Mr. 
McCumber was the one Republican mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee 
who stood out against the Knox resolu- 
tion. His position was so emphatic as to 
show beyond question that he would 
adhere to it. His present statement is 
in no way in conflict with that position. 
It indicates clearly his readiness to sup- 
port that one of Mr. Root’s reservations 
which takes out of the League’s control 
the Monroe Doctrine and any question 
that the United States may regard as 
purely domestic. It is not so clear where 
he would stand on the reservation which 
makes absolute the right to leave the 
League on two years’ notice, nor on the 
first of Mr. Root’s reservations, which 


eliminates Article X of the Covenant. 
What Mr. McCumber desires—and the 
same desire, we believe, will in the end 
determine the stand of a decisive num- 
ber of Republican Senators—is to meet 
any serious objection to the Covenant 
that can be met without breaking up the 
settlement, but to go no farther than this. 
If leading Democrats and leading Repub- 
licans were to meet halfway in a genuine 
effort honestly to determine how this 
can be done, they would remove a stum- 
bling block which threatens great mis- 
chief. To all who may meet the issue in 
this patriotic spirit the whole country, 
without distinction of party, will do 
honor. 


ORTH DAKOTA, as a result of the 

popular vote on the programme 
offered by the Non-Partisan League, has 
undertaken our first experiment in some 
sort of State socialism. Of the seven 
measures voted upon, the operation of 
those creating a State bank, establishing 
an official newspaper in each county, and 
providing for State elevators will be 
watched with the most interest. Are 
they designed mainly to increase the 
power of the League? The political 
methods of A. C. Townley are so well 
known that one is right to be suspicious 
of proposals from him which centralize 
authority. That a majority of 7,000 or 
more was obtained for the League’s pro- 
gramme while its leader was on trial 
for sedition does not conclusively prove 
that the measures have been considered 
entirely on their merits. To offset his 
irregular methods, Townley has long 
used the arts of the spell-binder, and he 
has succeeded in capturing the imagina- 
tion of the State. Like many of our 
Eastern radicals he has kept out of 
pigeonholes. He is not a socialist, oh no, 
because socialism includes government 
ownership of land, and the threat of 
such an arangement would estrange his 
best supporters, the farmers. But he 
stands for the taking over of other sorts 
of property, and if the North Dakota 
farmer is like other rural Americans, he 
will soon begin to ask just how far this 
here system intends to go. Once let it 
point towards State management of the 
farm, and it is likely to come tumbling 
down upon the head of its author. 


HE Nation repeats: “The world is 
henceforth divided into two camps, 
radicals and reactionaries; the real, true 


revolution which is to free humanity has 
but begun. It ought to come without 
violence and force, but come it will.” 
That is, if you don’t believe in a real, 
true, imminent proletarian millennium, 
you must necessarily believe in slavery, 
the Inquisition, “l’etat c’est moi,” and 
all that kind of thing. There is no pos- 
sible middle ground. .And furthermore, 
if you don’t help us in whooping up this 
real, true revolution, there’ll be no meal 
ticket for you when it comes. 


ONSUL EMBRY’S account of Bol- 
shevist atrocities in Siberia will be 
read with feelings akin to those which 
were aroused by the Bryce report on the 
German terror in Belgium. As in the 
case of Belgium, so in that of Russia, the 
flood of tales of horror coming from 
miscellaneous sources did not in itself 
suffice to remove doubt; not until the 
evidence came in the authoritative form 
which the Bryce Commission gave to it 
did those finally become convinced who 
were desperately anxious not to be con- 
vinced. Mr. Embry’s statement is only 
that of one man; but he is United States 
Consul at Omsk and has just returned 
from a service of eight months in that 
city, during nearly all of which time 
he was in charge of American affairs 
there. What he tells us is the result of 
his own observation and investigation. 
That it is substantially correct few will 
doubt; certainly it will be so accepted 
by all fair-minded men unless there be 
adduced some positive reason to ques- 
tion it. Mere general assertions that 
“we get nothing but lies from Russia,” 
that “we don’t hear the other side,” etc., 
will not go down in the face of such evi- 
dence as this. 


T is impossible to do justice to Consul 
Embry’s account of the Siberian 
atrocities by any brief summary. It is 
the appalling volume of horrors, as well 
as their barbarous character, that makes 
the story so frightful. One item may, 
however, serve to give an idea of the ex- 
tent of the murderous slaughter: 

Kurgan is a city of perhaps 35,000 - 
le. It, too, was one of the Fities liberated 
y the Kolchak advance. I officially know 

it to be a fact that while in control of that 
city the Bolsheviki murdered at one time— 
that is, at a single wholesale execution— 
more than 1,500 citizens of that place. 

Other passages are more horrifying be- 
cause they enter into the details of the 
barbarism—a barbarism that recognized 
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no claim of age, or sex, or personal 
worth, or religious sanctity. And yet we 
shall doubtless continue to be told by 
the heralds of the new day that every- 
thing we read about Bolshevik atrocity 
is the product of a lying capitalist press. 


NDER the Prohibition Enforcement 

bill the possession, as well as the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, etc., 
of liquor, is forbidden from the time the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion goes into effect. But on wading 
through its ten thousand words, more 
or less, one discovers that “to possess 
liquors in one’s private dwelling” is not 
forbidden. However, let no one rejoice 
prematurely. For, firstly, “the burden 
of proof shall be upon the possessor to 
prove that the liquor was lawfully ac- 
quired and possessed”; secondly, “every 
person legally permitted under this title 
to have liquor shall report to the Com- 
missioner, within ten days after the 
passage of this title, the kind and 
amount of intoxicating liquor in his pos- 
session”; and thirdly, the Commissioner 
is required to file all this information 
“in a permanent record alphabetically 
arranged, and to permit any and all per- 
sons desiring to do so to inspect the said 
statements at any time during office 
hours.” We have no quarrel with the 
stringency of these provisions; if the 
country really means business this, no 
doubt, is the sort of thing that must be 
done. But it isn’t pretty; and it is not 
long since every red-blooded American 
would have pronounced it outrageous and 
intolerable. However, we have made our 
bed, and it is not surprising if we have 
to lie in it. But what does interest us is 
this question: If this bill had been 
drawn by the Anti-Saloon League before 
instead of after the amendment had been 
passed, could the amendment have been 
passed ? 


HE New York World has been almost 
alone among the influential news- 
papers of the country in its stout fight 
against national prohibition. Its opposi- 
tion was based upon great principles— 
the principle of personal liberty, the 
principle of local self-government, and 
the principle that the Constitution of 
the United States should not be degraded, 
but remain the fundamental charter that 
it has been during all our history. Now 
that the fight has been lost, it does not 
pretend to be pleased with the result or 
abate a jot of its scorn for the way in 
which that result was brought about. 
All the more weight, therefore, attach- 
es to its urging all men to accept the 
fact and refrain from any attempt to 
defy the law. “The despicable cowardice 
of legislatures, national and state,” as 
well as “the secret methods, the bullying 
lobbies, and the flagrant contempt of 
popular rights, of the Anti-Saloon 


League” and “the almost inconceivable 
blunders of the entire liquor interest,” 
come in for the World’s retrospective 
denunciation, but it winds up with this 
warning as to the present: 

Only one thing is needed to round out this 

sorry record in complete shame, and that is 
wide-spread defiance of law. Strong drink 
is doomed after next January, anyway. If 
those who profit by it wish to insure the 
same fate for light wine and beer they will 
work logically and unfailingly to that end 
by becoming lawbreakers. 
This is advice which all sensible per- 
sons will approve, and which it is to be 
hoped few will be so foolish as not to 
follow. 


NE of the horrors of war—and by 

no means the least of them—is the 
spectacle of the discharged soldier beg- 
ging his bread. The sort of thing that 
plagued Europe at the close of the Na- 
poleonic Wars we were spared after our 
own Civil War by reason of the enor- 
mous undeveloped resources of the coun- 
try, whose bounties were for all who 
would lay hold of them with energetic 
hand. Just at the moment we can not 
afford too confidently to abandon the re- 
turned soldier to his economic fate. Now 
that the war assumes something of the 
aspect of history, the man who left desk, 
counter or bench to help to make it, 
stands a bit hesitatingly, his new-bought 
trousers flapping dismally about un- 
accustomed shins, as he gazes at the 
eddying life in which he must again find 
his place. It is a moment at which he 
may too readily come to taste the bitter- 
ness of wondering whether it was all 
worth while; it is a moment at which 
he can be mightily comforted by finding 
that his old place is waiting him if he 
wants it. His employer was proud to 
display a flag starry with the hope that 
went forth to do battle for us; he should 
be even more proud to give a welcome to 
the man who was most worthily his per- 
sonal representative in the high places 
of the field. A little thoughtfulness now 
will tide us over a situation and prevent 
it from becoming acute. Presently, it 
may be confidently hoped, business ex- 
pansion will reach a point at which spe- 
cial considerateness of the soldier will no 
longer be necessary. At the moment he 
not only deserves but needs it. All em- 
ployers who have not already done so 
are asked to communicate their willing- 
ness to help to Arthur Woods, Assistant 
to the Secretary of War, and receive in 
return the right to display on the serv- 
ice flag of the firm the shield of the 
United States. 


EITHER the protagonists nor their 
cosmic audience were in any mood 

for heroics when it came to the final 
signing and sealing of the treaty. It 
was a grim and necessary business to be 
got through with as rapidly as possible. 


The mirrors reflected no such resplend- 
ent uniforms nor rattled in their gilt 
at the resounding “Hochs” as on a 
former occasion. The Germans departed 
protesting through the back door and 
Clémenceau, Lloyd George and Wilson 
lost themselves in the crowd. Of all the 
actors in the quiet drama one would 
have been most willing to have a place 
among the doughboys and Tommies who 
lined the hall. For them truly the end 
crowned the work. And for most of the 
world it is, with all its faults, about the 
kind of peace that was expected, and is 
correspondingly welcomed. ‘Those who 
have already preceded the German en- 
voys through the back door of an inevi- 
table disillusion have now the privilege 
of railing at the iniquities of the peace 
while they enjoy its benefits. 


R. HENRY HOLT’S Unpopular Re- 
view changes its name with the 
July number to The Unpartizan Review. 
We know how to appreciate the difficul- 
ties of finding a name that will please 
everybody. And in this case we boggled 
a moment over the phonetic z. But we 
know what Mr. Holt means by his new 
title; on the etymological principle of 
lucus a non lucendo he will continue to 
wield pike and partizan sturdily in sup- 
port of good sense and the relish of 
whatever else is good in life. 


ENERAL SIBERT, Director of 
Chemical Warfare, left a big and 
painful question-mark in the minds of 
not a few Americans when he recently 
said before the Senate Military Commit- 
tee that while gas was responsible for 
30 per cent. of the American casualties in 
France only 4 per cent. of those affected 
died, that the gas left no bad effect upon 
those who recovered, and that he looked 
upon it as the most humane element in 
modern war. Many American families 
have brothers, fathers or sons who are 
fighting a slow and dangerous battle with 
the terrible after-effects of gas on the 
lung tissues which many physicians have 
said will show themselves under certain 
conditions for years afterward. A world 
that is experiencing these things now 
and that has joined in universal condem- 
nation of the cruelty of Germany is first 
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using this terrible weapon of modern 
war will not find it easy to accept General 
Sibert’s statement, and in any case will 
want further light on a question which 
had seemed entirely settled. 


HE representatives of the magnesite 
industry, the dye industry and the 
chemical glass industry, the tungsten pro- 
ducers, and the manufacturers of medical 
and surgical instruments have all recent- 
ly been filing their pleas with the Gov- 
ernment for tariff protection in face of 
the expected resumption of German com- 
petition. These industries and many 
others of vital relation to the needs of 
American life, and to our independence in 
time of war need as well, have achieved 
a start during the abnormal conditions 
of the war period and are on a fair way 
to success. On general grounds it is 
clear that the restoration of competitive 
conditions which obtained before the war 
may in some or all cases mean the wiping 
out of these important beginnings. But 
it is important to remember also that 
in no industry and in no nation is the 
status quo ante going to be completely 
restored. Every industry will face the 
necessity of adjusting itself to condi- 
tions which in almost every phase are 
new. It is clearly impossible to approach 
the questions of tariff policy involved in 
these cases with any political principles 
or prejudice derived from pre-war con- 
ditions. Each case will have to be met 
and dealt with on its own merits in the 
light of the new situation, in the spirit 
of scientific, point for point, adjustment. 


WO hundred years ago John Gay 
wrote a poem which, as the school- 
boy of every age but our own knows, was 
called “Trivia, or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London.” Being abroad in 
the streets was a dangerous business 
even then, but danger threatened chiefly 
one’s carefully curled wig, one’s silken 
hose, one’s peach-bloom waistcoat. There 
was the gushing spout, the swollen ken- 
nel, unpleasant contact with a greasy 
proletariat, or too slow a retreat to the 
protection of the wall when the upper 
windows discharged libation to the god- 
dess Cloacina. But as against traveller 
by coach, or chair, or boat, Gay counted 
the pedestrian happy: 


O ye associate walkers, O my friends, 
Upon your state your happiness attends. 


Why? Chiefly, apparently, because the 
pedestrian ran less risk of catching cold! 
The poet would nowadays doubtless be 
anxious to revise his estimate of the 
pedestrian’s beatitude. With more way- 
farers killed last year in the streets of 
New York than lost their lives on the 
Lusitania, brayed at by the passing 
horn in every form of noise that the 
ingenuity of man can devise, threatened 
at every crossing by the headlong vans 


of a paternalistic Post Office Department, 
the lot of the surviving associate walkers 
is not happy. But neither is that of 
the millionaire who undertakes to navi- 
gate his flivver through the reefs and 
eddies of an uncharted humanity. 
Something must be done to systema- 
tize the rules of the game on both sides. 
Meliorative proposals are in the air. Let 
them receive most thoughtful considera- 
tion. The suggestion that it be made an 
offense for pedestrians to cross the street 
at other than specified points might, if 
reasonably enforced, accomplish some- 
thing. And let no pedestrian hold him- 
self chicken-hearted in thus submitting 
to an invasion of his personal rights; 
this is his chance to show his intellectual 
superiority to other bipeds. The sug- 
gestion, too, that motorists form them- 
selves into a sort of League of Caution 
promises well for the gradual weeding 
out of the driver who mistakes the wheel 
of his motor for that of destiny itself, 
his trump for Gabriel’s. Better still, 
perhaps, would be an arrangement by 
which every citizen should, at least once 
a year, at the public expense if neces- 
sary, propel a motor through the street 
and learn what fools pedestrians can be, 
and every motorist at least once a week 
be made to pick his way through the 
accumulated fenders and exhausts of 
traffic, learning to hate his fellow who 
drives without consideration. In any 
case, the streets may quickly enough be 
made safe for democracy with the exer- 
cise of a little consideration on both 
sides. Tradition is of rapid growth. 


ARVARD and Dartmouth have the 

right idea—compulsory athletics. 
Getting the cheering section out into the 
field to exercise something besides their 
lungs is only part of it, though a good 
part. The rest of it is more subtle, very 
subtle indeed. In the old days the under- 
graduate was drilled in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics until a romp through 
the whole course of English literature 
proffered all the invitation of stimulat- 
ingly forbidden fruit. Since literature 
was put on the list of prescribed studies 
it has become a task even less palatable, 
if only because less exacting, than the 
trivium of our fathers or our elder 
selves. And there was nothing left by 
way of relaxation save athletics. Now 
the situation is to be reversed. The 
student wearied by the exactions of a not 
too considerate nor literate athletic 
coach, will he not repair with delight to 
the mellow professor and his healing 
discourse on Plato, will he not cut his 
compulsory athletics to steal a delicious 
golden hour by himself in an alcove of 
the library? The secret is, more pre- 
scribed athletics and still more, and no 
prescribed literature. Truly, said the 
wise man, the ways of skinning the mil- 
lennial cat are many and delightful. 


The President Returns 


ITH the peace treaty signed, Presi- 

dent Wilson returns to his country 
after seven months of strenuous labor 
and extraordinary vicissitudes. What 
he expected to accomplish when he set 
out upon his great undertaking we can 
judge only from his public utterances of 
that time; what he actually accomplished 
we are still less in a position to judge 
with confidence. The verdict of history 
is not in all cases sure to be more ac- 
curate than that of contemporary men, 
but in the matter of the negotiations and 
conferences at Versailles much will un- 
questionably be known, even in the near 
future, that is now at most matter of 
probable conjecture. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that between the Wilson who 
landed in France last December and the 
Wilson who left her shores the other day 
a great gulf is fixed. 

The President himself bears remark- 
able testimony to this change in the 
following message sent by him to the 
London Daily Mail on the eve of sailing: 


Many things crowd into the mind to be 
said about the peace treaty, but the thought 
that stands out in front of all others is that 
by the terms of the treaty the greatest pos- 
sible measure of compensation has been 
provided for people whose homes and lives 
were wrecked by the storm of war, and 
security has been given them that the storm 
shall not arise again. 

In so far as we came together to insure 
these things, the work of the conference 
is finished, but in a larger sense its work 
begins to-day. In answer to an unmistak- 
able appeal, the league of nations has been 
constituted and a covenant has been drawn 
which shows the way to international un- 
derstanding and peace. 

We stand at the crossroads, however, and 
the way is only pointed out. Those who 
saw through the travail of war the vision 
of a world made secure for mankind must 
now consecrate their lives to its realization. 


This is the language of a man who 
clings to his vision, but from whom its 
glamour has departed. It is not of a 
completed work that he speaks, but of a 
work which “in a larger sense begins 
to-day”; a work the achievement of 
which will require that men “consecrate 
their lives to its realization.” And even 
this is less significant of the sobered 
state of Mr. Wilson’s mind than is his 
confession that “the thought that stands 
out in front of all others” is not the 
thought of the magnificent structure of 
the League, but the thought of the 
reparation and guarantees “for people 
whose homes and lives were wrecked by 
the storm of war’”—which, from the very 
beginning, had been declared by the 
Allies to be the indispensable condition 
of peace. 

That Mr. Wilson has adjusted himself 
to what he found to be the unescapable 
facts of the situation is ground for 
praise, not blame. Nor have those who 
realized from the start that his expecta- 
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tion of an ideal peace were impossible 
any ground for exultation in the demon- 
stration that they were right in their 
judgment. Such a peace as Mr. Wilson 
desired would be infinitely better than 
the peace we have got. That peace, he 
declared in his speech of September 27, 
1918, must embody “not only impartial 
justice but also the satisfaction of the 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt 
with”; and he was right enough in say- 
ing that only in the case of such a peace 
can it “be made certain that the agree- 
ments of the peace will be honored and 
fulfilled.” Unfortunately for the world, 
however, the demands of “impartial jus- 
tice” were found to be incompatible with 
“the satisfaction of the several peoples 
whose fortunes are dealt with”; and it is 
this incompatibility, and not any want 
either of skill or of sincerity on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s part, that accounts for the 
tremendous gap between his expectations 
and the accomplished fact. 

Still another circumstance of the clos- 
ing days of Mr. Wilson’s stay in France 
deserves note in this connection. It is 
authoritatively stated that the President 
has entered into an agreement—subject 
of course to ratification by the Senate— 
under which the United States and Great 
Britain are pledged to come promptly 
to the aid of France in case of unpro- 
voked attack by Germany. We are most 
heartily in favor of such an agreement. 
It is a natural outcome of the great war, 
and of our part in it. It does not show 
that the League of Nations is impotent, 
but only that it is not omnipotent, and 
that in any case its future is as yet un- 
certain. But if we turn to that same 
speech of September 27, 1918, we find 
that this agreement is in flat violation 
of the programme which the President 
formulated under five numbered heads. 
The third of these is: “There can be 
no leagues or alliances or special cove- 
nants and understandings within the 
general and common family of the 
League of Nations.” Of course Mr. Wil- 
son was then thinking of a League which 
—as he still put it in his Manchester 
speech on December 30, 1918—was “a 
combination of all of us.” But the spe- 
cial agreement with France is necessary 
not because Germany is not as yet a 
member of the League, but because, 
member or no member, she feels not 
“satisfied,” but infinitely aggrieved, and 
would have been so even if the terms of 
peace had been vastly less severe than 
they are. Here again Mr. Wilson is to 
be praised, not blamed, for accepting the 
compulsion of unescapable facts. 

It is not merely for the purpose of 
retrospect that we take this backward 
glance. The President has before him a 
task in which there enters something of 
the same distinction between abstract 
ideas and concrete facts, between world- 
embracing visions and national demands. 


We would not prejudge the case that he 
may make out in favor of accepting the 
League Covenant without a jot or tittle 
of reservation. But it will be most un- 
fortunate if he should undertake to press 
for this either upon the basis merely of 
general assertions or upon the strength 
of his own personal prestige. That par- 
tisanship, that even personal enmity or 
dislike, has played its part in the demand 
for reservations, is true enough; but to 
charge that this demand, or even hos- 
tility to the League idea, is animated 
wholly by such feelings, is a gross libel 
upon thousands of Americans of sterling 
patriotism, unimpeachable sincerity, and 
unquestionable intelligence. With out- 
right opposition to the League, such as 
Senator Borah’s or Senator Johnson’s, 
Mr. Wilson can, of course, do little or 
nothing. It is impossible to prove that 
the League will prevent war and pro- 
mote justice; the man who, after all 
these months of discussion, feels certain 
that on the contrary it will stir up war 
and perpetuate injustice can not be con- 
verted by mere logic. But with those 
who wish to give the League every 
chance for success, and yet who see in it 
possibilities of evil that might by care- 
ful procedure be eliminated, the case is 
very different. 

Indeed, there is no little resemblance 
between the position of those Americans 
who insist upon special reservations for 
America and those Frenchmen who in- 
sisted upon a special supplementary 
treaty for France. To absolute believers 
in the League Covenant, the fears of the 
French were imaginary; but it was felt, 
nevertheless, that nothing could allay 
these fears except a specific guarantee 
of protection. It would be absurd to 
say that the state of mind of Americans 
in regard to the Monroe Doctrine, or 
immigration, or the possibility of being 
called on to fight in the Balkans, is like 
the state of mind of the French in rela- 
tion to the German terror. But to dis- 
miss the apprehensions professed by 
Americans on those subjects either as 
false pretense or as mere folly is to 
fly in the face of facts. The American 
people, we feel sure, are, by a decisive 
majority, in favor of the nation shoulder- 
ing the responsibilities that it must 
assume if it is to play a worthy part in 
preserving the peace of the world; but 
while they recognize that the time for 
national isolation is over, they do not 
forget that our freedom from European 
imbroglios has been invaluable in the 
past, not only for ourselves but for all 
the world. And they are not prepared to 
throw away the benefits of that freedom 
for the future, except to such extent as 
is demonstrably necessary for the secur- 
ing of supremely important ends. 

It is this demonstration that it is now 
incumbent upon Mr. Wilson to furnish. 
Let him not plant himself upon the 


ground of an assumed infallibility, but 
show himself ready to enter into the feel- 
ings of those who question his position. 
If he can not yield anything to their ob- 
jections, let him show that his refusal 
is due not to a preconceived determina- 
tion, but to the demonstrated necessities 
of the situation; and if he can yield, let 
him do so with good grace and in a 
spirit of codperation. All this may be 
too much to hope; but it is along this 
line that, in our judgment, a speedy and 
satisfactory ending of the controversy 
is to be sought. Mr. Wilson may seek it 
in another way. He may, as he has 
done in the past, meet opposition with 
sheer defiance; and he may win. But it 
is also possible that he may lose, and in 
that case it will be little comfort to him, 
or to the country, to put the blame on 
the “wilfulness” of his opponents. How 
great a stake all the world has in the 
speedy ratification of the peace treaty, 
only the most thoughtless can fail to 
realize. To do all that can rightfully be 
done to bring about this great end is a 
duty that rests not only upon Repub- 
licans, but also upon Democrats—not 
only upon the Senate, but also upon the 
President. 


Thoughts For Inde- 
pendence Day 


OR the first time in one hundred and 

forty-three years the anniversary of 
our independence finds the principles of 
our Republic on the defensive. Still be- 
lieved in by the silent majority that 
actually rules the nation, a vociferous 
minority is seeking to discredit the prin- 
ciples of individualism and representa- 
tion foreshadowed in the Declaration of 
Independence and embodied in the Con- 
stitution, as well as the motives and abil- 
ity of the Americans who conceived these 
charters of our liberties. To hundreds 
of thousands of new citizens and aliens, 
to thousands of agitators of old Ameri- 
can stock, our political tradition is value- 
less. For inspiration they look to Euro- 
pean sages of yesterday, for example 
they look to Soviet Russia of to-day. 
What our fathers thought and their sons 
have wrought for four generations is 
condemned as so much blunder or hypoc- 
risy. We should do ill to celebrate the 
day when we declared ourselves a free 
nation without taking into account the 
multitudes who believe we are not 
free; without considering gravely what 
grounds there are for alarm and for 
hope. 

Our chief ground for resolute hopeful- 
ness is confidence in the intelligence and 
morality of the bulk of our workingmen. 
We believe that they see that to amend 
particular grievances by upsetting civili- 
zation really pays no one in the long 
run. We feel that they regard our sys- 
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tem of representative government as just 
in principle and flexible in application, 
that they are willing to assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship and to as- 
sent to the restraints of law. We are 
satisfied that they see the remedies for 
their ills rather in the ballot and legis- 
lation than in riot and confiscation; 
rather in the lawful activities of their 
own unions than in terrorism. 

We are certain also that the mass of 
American workingmen do not subscribe 
to the falsehood that labor is the sole 
producing class. The sons of ingenious 
American sires know well that inven- 
tion, management, and capital have a 
large share in production and must, like 
labor, be paid for under whatever polit- 
ical or industrial system. We are sure that 
representative American labor will con- 
tinue to assert its claims as against the 
inventor, manager, and capitalist along 
lines of honorable negotiation under the 
sanction of law, expecting not a Utopian 
finality, but a reasonable going balance 
between conflicting yet adjustable inter- 
ests. We know that American labor has 
witnessed a great advance towards the 
limitation of undue profits, towards its 
own personal protection, and the legal 
maintenance of its rights and dignity. 
American labor, in our opinion, will not 
lightly forsake the course of law and 
negotiation which promises so hopefully 
and has already achieved so much. 

Such is our confidence, and without it 
we should indeed despair. If the major- 
ity of American workingmen are not of 
this mind, the case for civilization and 
for democracy is already lost. It would 
be idle to argue, or organize, or threaten, 
or do anything but await with resigna- 
tion the impending ruin. For American 
labor is going to settle this question for 
itself. It is being arbitrated not by 
journalists and agitators, but by the 
moral standards and common sense of in- 
dividuals. We do not believe that Ameri- 
can labor will arrogate to itself in the 
specious name of comradeship all the 
good will and justice in the nation. It 
knows that trickery and_ rectitude, 
cruelty and kindness, insight and stu- 
pidity are pretty evenly distributed 
throughout mankind from poorest to 
richest. For this reason American labor 
is not likely to push a perfectly legiti- 
mate class consciousness to any fanatical 
extreme. It is just and hardheaded 
enough to cope with a world of diverse 
opportunities, talents, and rewards. 
Moreover, skilled labor in America has 
possessions and vested interests for 
which it has toiled and which it accord- 
ingly values. The heart of such labor 
may be proletarian, the head is bour- 
geois. 

If this is the mood of American labor, 
it is the duty of invention, management, 
capital, to meet it half-way. Here we 
mean not coddling and doles for labor, 


but a more frank and considerate discus- 
sion of common interests. A fuller 
publicity will do much to allay discontent. 
In its own interest, capital and manage- 
ment must be prepared to demonstrate 
the rightfulness of any apparently inor- 
dinate profits, while labor should be pre- 
pared to accept such wages as a business 
will bear. Labor, whether organized or 
individual, should have all reasonable 
opportunity for conference with its em- 
ployers. Where a practical system can 
be worked out, profit-sharing should be 
introduced, and many American em- 
ployers are seeking such a community of 
interest with their employees. On all 
sides we must learn to temper competi- 
tion and class conflict with fairness; we 
must welcome any method that experi- 
ence shows to be workable for bringing 
about a fuller understanding, by em- 
ployers and employed alike, of matters 
of mutual interest. The experiment of 
systematic conference for this purpose 
with duly chosen representatives of the 
employees has already been tried with 
success by a number of American manu- 
facturers; and while it must be recog- 
nized that for such success tact and 
patience are necessary on both sides, 
these will be forthcoming if both sides 
approach the problem in a spirit of sin- 
cere good will. And it is upon the 
strengthening of this spirit that we must 
rest our hope of the nation’s future. 


Revolution, New Style 


HE preaching of revolution is becom- 
ing a favorite indoor sport. Com- 
missioner of Immigration Howe presides 
at a pro-Soviet mass meeting, and is not 
even reprimanded. <A Federal official 
need no longer be old-fashioned enough 
to decline to consider the overturn of the 
Constitution under which he serves. The 
Bolshevik “Ambassador,” Herr Martens 
—since he was recently enrolled as a 
German citizen in England—is an hon- 
ored guest at a meeting in Madison 
Square Garden, where protest is made 
against the raiding of his “embassy 
suite” by the New York police. Comrade 
Dennis E. Batt urged a jail delivery for 
“Debs and the other comrades who lan- 
guish in prison.” Mrs. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, lately condemned for disloyal ac- 
tivities, hoped the Social Revolution 
would come with “as little violence as 
possible,” but insisted that “the oppo- 
sition must yield or else it must be 
crushed.” Comrade C. E. Rothenberg 
showed how “we can sweep this govern- 
ment out of existence.” Mr. Max East- 
man, prudently keeping within the law, 
rebuked the President for waging a “pri- 
vate war” in Siberia. 
It has been the custom of England and 
America to ignore these performers in 
wild and whirling words. The good 


sense of the people can be trusted to take 
such talk for what it is worth. This 
amiable attitude of laissez-faire had its 
justification so long as Americans were 
concerned all round. As to the meeting 
we have described, the police report that 
out of 6,000 present nine-tenths hardly 
understood the speeches in English. It 
is the presence of masses of aliens igno- 
rant of our ideals or hostile to them, that 
makes the indoor sport of fomenting 
revolution far from tolerable. Former 
audiences at revolutionary meetings 
went to be amused and excited; to-day 
they mean business. This fact must 
change the attitude of the state and of 
law-respecting individuals. Both would 
do well to reconsider the whole morale 
of revolutionary agitation. 

Since Grecian times revolution has 
been defended as a sacred right of op- 
pressed peoples, but always on the sup- 
position of an oppressor. Armed revolt 
and civil war were justified only on the 
theory that there was no peaceful re- 
dress for wrongs. Under all forms of 
absolutism that is true. Under free 
government every opinion which can ob- 
tain a majority may write itself into 
law and policy. In short, with the advent 
of democracy, the moral warrant dropped 
away from revolution. From being a 
high duty it became a political crime. 
For a citizenry which has the right of 
assembly and the ballot to rise in arms 
is merely to show that it is unwilling to 
play fair, is too impatient to live under 
its own laws while seeking to change 
them. 

Thus heroics dropped out of revolu- 
tion. It became an expression of polit- 
ical wrong-headedness, as in the South- 
ern Confederacy; of lawless hatred, as in 
the Molly McGuire outrages; or of per- 
sonal distress, as in the Italian bread 
riots of some fifteen years ago. Spo- 
radic cases of armed violence there are 
always likely to be. Revolution in the 
grand style is obsolete. This has ever 
been the American view, that violence is 
intolerable in a state which lodges power 
in the people. The way of reform is not 
by clubs and stones but by gradual in- 
telligent negotiation. Until lately no- 
body in America would have contro- 
verted this position; now hundreds of 
thousands of new Americans are in favor 
of direct action. England hears mutter- 
ings of revolution. Winnipeg has its 
political strike. France and Italy, with 
singularly free institutions, are con- 
stantly threatened with riotous revolt. 
A great deal of this is due to transient 
distress following the war, but the law- 
less tendency is sedulously fomented by 
wrong thinking in intellectually high 
places. 

At the moment when, through the gen- 
eral liberation of Europe in 1848, polit- 
ical revolution reached its high tide, 
morally exhausting itself through its 
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own success, a new and questionable war- 
rant was contrived. This was the theory 
of class warfare. Democracy is of no use 
to the workingman, was the argument, 
because the political cards are always 
stacked against him by the capitalist. 
His only permanent relief is the social 
revolution. Meanwhile the radical and 
socialist parties engaged in politics, and 
in all the free nations gradually beat out 
desirable reforms. Socialists actually 
dominated the law-making of France and 
Italy. They showed that the cards were 
not stacked. But the game itself was 
slow and intricate. A certain number 
of hasty reformers have ever been un- 
able to make political men of themselves. 
It is they who have tried to keep alive, 
against the logic of democratic facts, the 
old moral warrants of revolution. To 
what was a heroic doctrine, that tyranny 
justifies extremest measures, they gave 
a twist semi-comic—but serious enough 
in its effects—that any kind of delay in 
achieving a needed social reform war- 
rants an appeal to force. Revolution 
thus becomes a speeding-up measure. It 
is always in order when things don’t go 
fast enough to please the most advanced 
thinker. 

Such theorists as Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell and such papers as the Nation are 
constantly intimating that political revo- 
lution is on the whole a normal and rea- 
sonable way of doing business. Of 
course they don’t come out into the open 
with such a sentiment, but they express 
it through a kindly attitude toward par- 
ticular revolutionary acts. Their em- 
phasis is set not on training men to pa- 
tience, but on encouraging the vital élan 
that expresses itself in club-law. 

Such a notion is simply an irrational 
survival, a bad moral habit. By the 
same token the Naples Camorra and the 
Sicilian Mafia continue a rule of terror, 
simply because terror was once the only 
effective weapon of the humble against 
the tyrannies that used to be. A repub- 
lic is no place for a revolutionist. For 
years the United States has tolerated 
sporadic preaching of revolution only be- 
cause it was negligible. To-day that is 
not the case. While the propagandists of 
Bolshevism are working actively with 
our foreign-born population, the ladylike 
radical press warns us that nobody is 
convinced by bayonets and machine guns. 
Plainly a machine gun is not in order 
every time a fanatic mounts a soap box 
or circulates a treasonable pamphlet. As 
plainly no government can afford to tol- 
erate widespread sedition. There is no 
right or privilege to preach law-break- 
ing. 

Those who are too impatient to wait 
on the orderly processes of political agi- 
tation and law-making have no place 
among us. For the merely ignorant, 
all patience is needed and trust in the 
gradual processes of education. With 


traitors and avowed foes the case is dif- 
ferent. Return them to the countries 
whence they came, countries which are 
at present enjoying any advantage that 
inheres in revolutionary violence. 


The Wickedness of 
Invested Wealth 


“T‘THEL’S latest is that we must both 

earn our living by work, for we 
have no right to the income from our 
investments,” writes an English widow, 
the mother of a high-minded daughter. 
This state of mind is not uncommon 
nowadays. Rarely, to be sure, does it 
result in actual abandonment of the un- 
holy privileges of wealth; but the con- 
viction itself is undoubtedly sincere. 
If every profession of principle were 
judged by its accordance with the con- 
duct of the professor, reformers would 
by no means be the only persons that 
would have to bear the brand of insin- 
cerity. 

It is not in moral but in mental sound- 
ness that these conscientious protesta- 
tions are wanting. They are the result 
of emotion unguided by knowledge and 
unchastened by thought. In saying this, 
we do not mean to characterize the atti- 
tude of serious and competent advocates 
of socialism. These persons, as a rule, 
both know more, and have thought more 
seriously, about the subject than all but 
an extremely small minority among 
their conservative opponents. The thor- 
oughgoing socialist, if he be intelligent, 
has deliberately come to a conclusion 
which, right or wrong, has respectable 
ground to stand on. He proposes to 
abolish existing institutions not simply 
because they are “wrong,” but because 
he has a substitute to offer which he is 
convinced is better. And if he is suffi- 
ciently intelligent, and sufficiently fair- 
minded, he will admit that an institution, 
or a practice, which may be wrong in 
the sense that the world would be the 
better if a new order were established 
in which that institution would have no 
place, may be not only right but highly 
beneficent in the present state of the 
world. 

The tender minds that are troubled 
over the wickedness of dividends are 
usually too delicate to subject themselves 
to the strain of this kind of thought. 
They do not ask whether the investment 
of private capital does or does not render 
to the world a service for which the in- 
terest or profit that it brings is the 
natural compensation; they do not ask 
what injury might be done to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the world if such 
compensation were forbidden, or even if 
its acceptance were merely discounte- 
nanced as immoral. Probably in nine 
cases eut of ten the idea of there being 


any connection at all between divi- 
dends and productivity does not cross 
their minds. They look upon their cou- 
pons and their dividend checks as fruit 
which drops into their mouths from the 
trees of some land of Cockayne, and they 
feel that they have no right to live in 
Cockayne when their fellow-humans have 
to dwell in this work-a-day world. Very 
pretty and amiable, no doubt; but very 
childish and ignorant. 

So long as the productive activity of 
the world is carried on upon the basis of 
the institution of private property, re- 
turns on investments have precisely the 
same justification as wages, or salaries, 
or fees for professional service. The 
vast system of production and exchange 
by which we all live, and which provides 
us with the myriad benefits of modern 
civilization, is kept going—and on the 
whole kept going with wonderful smooth- 
ness and efficiency—through the holding 
out of such rewards to effort, to thrift, 
and to enterprise, as the. play of demand 
and supply determines. It is open to 
anybody to believe that a better way is 
possible; but it is absurd to ignore the 
fact that if this way is given up some 
other way will have to be devised and 
adopted. So long as the present way en- 
dures, the justification of any part of it 
that is essential to the successful work- 
ing of the whole is on precisely the same 
ethical plane as that of any other part. 
To carry on industry under a régime of 
private property, some people must set 
aside some of their property for use in 
the work of production—for the build- 
ing of factories, the construction of ma- 
chinery, the accumulation of raw mate- 
rial, the payment of wages. Everybody 
that has anything has a chance to do this. 
But not everybody is willing, without 
special reward, to set aside for the future 
what he might consume or enjoy in the 
present; in order to get the capital that 
the world’s work requires, it is necessary 
to offer the inducement of interest or 
profits. 

Those who, through the exercise of 
thrift and judgment, supply this need 
do not, in their dividends or interest, 
get something for nothing. They are 
compensated for a service as essential as 
that of the laborer, or the artisan, or the 
manager, or the engineer; and the 
amount of their compensation is deter- 
mined by precisely the same forces—the 
community’s need of the service as shown 
by demand and the community’s oppor- 
tunities for obtaining it as shown by 
supply. It is not those who furnish that 
supply for a consideration, but rather 
those who do not furnish it at all, that 
are open to a charge of wrong conduct. 
Let those who are squeamish about ac- 
cepting the customary return for the use 
of capital give it up by all means, if it 
eases their minds; but let it be clearly 
understood that to accept that return 
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implies no more defect of conscience than 
does the acceptance of any wage, or sal- 
ary, or fee, or profit, that the interplay 
of supply and demand assigns to manual 
or professional skill or to successful busi- 
ness enterprise. 


The Passing of the 
Bartender 


NEW prognostication of evil from 
fA prohibition comes from a _ nerve 
specialist. Dr. L. Pierce Clark brought 
the matter up at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of neurologists. It is the serious 
loss to society about to be sustained by 
the elimination of the conversational bar- 
tender. When you stop to think of it, 
what is it that makes a successful dram 
shop? Is it mere brass rail and mahog- 
any, the inevitable oil painting of “Diana 
at the Bath,” or even the free lunch? 
It certainly is not the intoxicants alone. 
They may be had at the grocer’s. It is 
the combination of all these parapher- 
nalia and that subtle something by which 
a good bartender is able to create a social 
atmosphere of hospitality and cheer for 
those who do not know they come for it 
and who are indeed scarcely conscious 
that they have had it, but who will miss 
it after July first. 

When the bartender is gone, perhaps 
we shall appreciate him more. Perhaps 
we shall realize that on that fatal day 
passes an institution. Then will be de- 
stroyed the calling of men who have in 
humble place unconsciously and unosten- 
tatiously preserved the elsewhere lost art 
of conversation; that art of creating 
among adventitious paying guests a 
social atmosphere,—sometimes, alas! too 
exhilarating, but, on the whole, soothing 
and satisfying. When some college pro- 
fessor in later years writes, as he will 
write, a book on The Influence of The 
Bartender upon American Political 
Ideals, let us hope that it will contain 
some chapter on the influence of the bar- 
tender on American social life. 

Dr. Clark is right. The loss of the 
bartender will have very far-reaching 
consequences unless, as is not likely, his 
talents can be snatched and translated, 
before it is too late, to other spheres of 
influence. If the Four Hundred were 
only wise enough to see an opportunity, 
if the hostesses, whose dull receptions 
pall upon sated guests, could only acquire 
from the serried ranks of the bartenders, 
soon, alas! to be broken, social secretaries 
or social managers, leisure would not be 
so appallingly unendurable to the rich. 

But there are other and more menac- 
ing aspects of the matter. The loss of 
the bartender will fall, in the main, most 
heavily upon the lower bourgeoisie and 
the toiler. We shall have, after July 
first, no doubt, epidemics of wife-beat- 
ing. This is not a pleasant thought, but 


we approach it firmly and from a sense of 
duty. Let us frankly admit, and now, 
that the bartender has been one of the 
great bulwarks of the home. For every 
husband who in years past went to the 
dram shop and returning, over-stimu- 
lated, beat his wife, there are doubtless 
hundreds who would have beat their 
wives if they had not gone. Countless 
marriages would have been impossible of 
endurance without the bartender, who, 
at times and when needed, changed the 
tune of an everlasting matrimonial 
monotony. Has the bartender had any 
credit for this? Would any good woman 
ever admit that a bartender made her 
faithful dull aridity endurable to her 
husband? The answer is an insulted 
“No.” She has unjustly hated him while 
he lived and ladled, but she will miss him 
when he is gone. 

The passing of the bartender creates 
one of the most serious crises in Ameri- 
can family life. Yet women, as a class, 
are blind to it. Women’s clubs have not 
even discussed it. Night school courses 
on new ways to hold poor husbands are 
not even demanded by the woman suf- 
frage party. This blindness on the part 
of women is easily explainable. They 
have been deceived into thinking in times 
past that the bartender was their enemy 
rather than their friend. Many of them 
have been so deluded by too easily suc- 
cumbing to the baneful influence of that 
ancient drama, “Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room” and other similar plays. Under 
such influences they picture the innocent 
bartender, with his checked shirt and 
rhinestone jewelry, as a menace to the 
family and fireside. The rude shock 
coming will therefore be doubly severe 
when they learn that he was, and always 
had been, a supplemental agency for pre- 
serving the home. 


The Rifle in the Army 


HAT won the war is likely to re- 

main matter of debate. That good 
rifle shooting was a large part of our 
particular success is suggested by the 
interallied match of June 24 on the 
D’Avours range. In a field of 175 the 
first eighteen places went to representa- 
tives of the American Expeditionary 
Force. Out of our team of twenty-five 
the lowest took thirty-fourth place. It 
was a proud victory. Many have won- 
dered how our half-trained army won 
its fight under the terrible difficulties of 
the Argonne. It was a success that de- 
fied all military probabilities. We think 
the answer may be read in the score at 
D’Avours. Under conditions of open 
warfare the rifle regained the importance 
it had had at Lexington and New Or- 
leans. An army that believed in its 
rifle, soldiers that shot at particular 
marks with confidence in their ability 


to hit, had an enormous advantage over 
believers in the unaimed shower of lead. 
Such a feat as Sergeant York’s was 
simply a triumph of good shooting with 
rifle and pistol. Daniel Boone would 
have understood all about it, and so 
would the late “Buffalo Bill.” Great 
credit is due to those who against scorn 
and incredulity maintained that the rifle 
is a weapon of precision, and gave our 
recruits the requisite training in marks- 
manship. We have only to recall that the 
rifle had come to be regarded as an ex- 
pensive and clumsy handle for a bayonet, 
to realize the sort of opposition against 
which our apostles of the rifle had to 
contend. 

The Argonne and the bloodless victory 
at D’Avours show also that our Ameri- 
can tradition of marksmanship is still 
alive. No particular training could have 
effected so complete a triumph. Every- 
body has to learn the military rifle—the 
technic of which is quite different from 
that of sporting pieces—but a natural 
shot will master his piece more quickly 
and steadily. Evidently “Old Hickory’s” 
squirrel hunters have left worthy de- 
scendants more generally than any one 
supposed. Good rifle shooting has also 
an advantage, beyond its value in the 
firing line, in encouraging precision and 
intelligence in the enlisted men. A 
careful estimator of elevation and wind- 
age, and the possessor of an untroubled 
“trigger squeeze,” is not likely to be 
slovenly in his other military duties. We 
may guess that that citizen army of 
sharpshooters, the Swiss, can in a war 
of movement handle three for one from 
any of its neighbors and conceivable foes. 
A Swiss President was once asked by 
the retired Kaiser at national mancuvres 
what he would do should Germany send 
200,000 men against the entire Swiss 
force of 100,000. “Distribute two car- 
tridges apiece instead of one,” was the 
smiling answer. 

Good rifle shooting is the guarantee 
of the technical capacity of an army, and 
practice on the rifle range is in itself a 
valuable discipline. An American West 
Pointer, an advocate of the shower-of- 
lead theory, once argued that he would 
rather have indifferent riflemen in his 
command than sharpshooters and ex- 
perts, because the poorer shooting “beat 
up more ground.” A more experienced 
infantry officer answered simply: “I 
don’t want to command men who have 
failed to become proficient in any diffi- 
cult branch of military technic.” Among 
rational measures for preparedness none 
is more effective and legitimate than 
well-organized rifle shooting. Merely as 
a sport it deserves high consideration. 
We trust the splendid victory of our 
Army rifle team in France will do much 
to reawaken an interest which is too 
likely to slacken with the coming of 
peace. 
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The Fall 


N May 13, three hundred years ago, 

Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, the great- 
est statesman Holland ever produced, 
died on the scaffold erected in the Bin- 
nenhof at The Hague. In front of the 
building where his will and his wisdom 
had so long wielded authority over the 
assembled states he bowed his head 
under the executioner’s sword. What 
was his guilt that only with his life he 
could atone for it? The dramatists 
Fletcher and Massinger, who within 
three months of the execution had their 
“Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barne- 
velt” produced on the London stage, 
could not account for such a fall but by 
assuming that the old statesman, in his 
dotage, had lost the power to control his 
ambition and had been carried away by 
pride and by jealousy of Prince Maurice 
of Orange into betraying the most vital 
interests of the very country that owed 
to his statesmanship its freedom and 
greatness. History gives a different ver- 
sion: a traitor to his country Olden- 
barnevelt never was. He loved it until 
his dying hour with that same ardor 
which had inspired him through life in 
all the great and often hazardous under- 
takings by which he had led it on to 
victory and an honorable truce. 

But that very truce became the origin 
of his later troubles. As long as the 
war with Spain was waged and the 
country had need of Barnevelt’s political 
genius, his power was supreme and his 
right to it unquestioned. No sooner, 
however, had external dangers subsided 
than his authority in state affairs was 
bitterly attacked by such as envied him 
his high position. Those found a vul- 
nerable side in Barnevelt’s policy with 
regard to the internal affairs of the Re- 
public. True to the letter of the Wnion 
of Utrecht, the Magna Charta of the 
Dutch Republic, Oldenbarnevelt insisted 
on the absolute right of each individual 
province to manage its own domestic 
affairs independent of any control by the 
States-General. But the Prince of 
Orange, who was the stadtholder of five 
of the seven provinces, was by these 
combined functions naturally inclined to 
view the affairs of the state from a Fed- 
eral standpoint; and it was round him 
as the upholder of a policy opposed to 
the decentralization advocated by the 
great Pensionary that the latter’s ene- 
mies began to rally towards the close of 
the twelve years’ truce. That Oldenbarne- 
velt, in defense of his doctrine of provin- 
cial sovereignty, took steps that might 
have led to domestic war can not be 
denied, although he could claim in justi- 
fication, of course, many a precedent from 
the days when he was young. He per- 
suaded the municipal magistrates of Hol- 
land and Utrecht to enlist private troops 


of Princes 


wherewith to withstand the forces of 
the Prince in case the States-General 
should wish to bring the rebellious towns 
to reason by violence. This was his 
heaviest, if not his only, crime, if crime 
it can be called, seeing that precedent 
had sanctioned such a measure. His op- 
ponents made the most of it. They 
formed for this exceptional case a spe- 
cial court of twenty-four judges, mostly 
personal enemies of the accused, and by 
these men he was found guilty and de- 
serving of death. To the minister who 
came to visit him in his cell the night 
before the execution, the old statesman 
accounted for the severity of the sen- 
tence with these philosophical words: 
“I governed when I was in authority ac- 
cording to the maxims of that time; and 
now I am condemned to die according 
to the maxims of this.” 

In that fine remark is summarized the 
whole tragedy of historical greatness. 
The fall of princes, that favorite topic of 
medieval lore, was not held due to the 
accidents of a people’s ingratitude or of 
envy’s intrigues. The same destiny that 
made them rise was brought to its ful- 
fillment in their ruin, and the rebellious 
mob, the assassin and his abettors, the 
biased judges, are only the unconscious 
instruments in the hands of fate. They 
may sometimes, as in the case of Olden- 
barnevelt, seem to out-Herod Fate in 
cruelty, but no human heart can be more 
inexorable than history’s inevitable 
course. If Oldenbarnevelt had not died 
on the scaffold he would not have thanked 
his judges for his life. His time was 
past, and to have to live on in the next, 
which was no longer his, would to his 
proud heart have been a bitterer trial 
than the violent death that crowned him 
with the glory of martyrdom. 

It is not otherwise in the case of 
Wilhelm von Hohenzollern. Far be it 
from me to imply that the judges who 
should find the ex-Kaiser guilty would 
commit a political crime similar to that 
which blots the memory of Barnevelt’s 
four-and-twenty judges. The declaration 
of war, that magic word of the Oberste 
Kriegsherr which made the whole of Eu- 
rope crumble into ruin, is in itself a 
sufficient crime to condemn him to death. 
But by taking the office of judging him 
out of Destiny’s hands they could only 
relax the severity of her doom. If con- 
demned by his judges, he would at least 
have the satisfaction of proclaiming him- 
self a victim of illegal proceedings ac- 
cording to the letter of the law: “Nul ne 
peut étre puni qu’en vertu d’une loi 
établie et promulguée antérieurement au 
délit et legalement appliquée,” runs the 
eighth article of the Declaration des 
Droits de Homme of August 26, 1789. 
Scrupulous adherence to that old and 


universally accepted maxim would pre- 
clude all possibility of prosecuting the 
ex-Kaiser, for to declare war has ever 
been a sovereign’s prerogative, and he 
could appeal to the letter of the law to 
justify his execution of that constitu- 
tional right. 

In his case it would have to be dis- 
carded for a new, and perhaps higher, 
principle, which up to now has escaped 
definition. There lives, indeed, in the 
hearts of the peoples an undeniable but 
vague conviction that somehow justice 
must be done and that the new law under 
which the crime shall meet with its 
atonement will be the crystallization of 
that universal craving for a just requital. 
But that new law will be a product of 
the League of Nations, and this League, 
as long as Germany remains excluded 
from it, is the league of her former 
enemies, and a court of justice appointed 
by that league would be open to the 
charge of partiality. The Netherland 
Government will probably not reply to 
a request for Wilhelm von Hohenzollern’s 
extradition with a refusal based on the 
holy right of asylum, whose sancitity de- 
pends on tradition rather than on estab- 
lished law. But it would very likely 
make its compliance with that request 
dependable on certain conditions which 
it might be difficult to fulfill, Among 
these would be the formation of a tri- 
bunal independent of and not influenced 
by the accusing parties, and the recogni- 
tion of the accused’s right to call wit- 
ness for the defense, not only from 
among his former subjects, but from 
whatever nationality he chooses. The 
League of Nations has the power to im- 
pose its will on a recalcitrant Nether- 
land Government, but the use of that 
power would impair the confidence ot 
the smaller nations in the integrity of 
that international jurisdiction which is 
to transcend the existing national codes 
of law. Why, then, should the League, 
at the risk of its own prestige, enter 
upon a course which would be a needless 
and less perfect anticipation of the work- 
ing of Destiny? 

For who shall say that, unless the 
League should call the criminal to ac- 
count, the crime would not be expiated? 
Think of the man who thought himself 
God’s Deputy on earth, the Champion of 
Christendom, the Protector of Islam, the 
Ruler of a Germanized world in the near 
future, think of him now caged up in a 
small Dutch castle, its garden wall the 
limit of his daily walk, deprived of all 
influence on the trend of the world’s 
affairs, a nervous, futile reader of news- 
papers, a broken man, a cipher in the 
sum of humanity. Could man devise any 
punishment more terrible than fate has 
dealt to Wilhelm von Hohenzollern? 
Why call him to account before a court 
of justice? That would be exaltation to 
him beyond his desert. When Olden- 
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barnevelt, in the play by Massinger and 
Fletcher, has received sentence from his 
judges, he takes leave of them with these 
words: “I shall not play my last act 
worst.” Indeed, that act became his 
apotheosis, in his case the just reward 
for his great and noble life. But has 
the ex-Kaiser deserved the distinction 
of such a tragic exit? The actor in him 
would rise to the occasion. Once again 
he would feel himself the centre of the 
world’s attention, notorious where before 
he was famous, but to a man like him 


Is There a Huge 


[’ appears to pass for an axiom with 
many earnest and well-meaning so- 
cial reformers and not a few leaders of 
organized labor that, under modern 
methods of production, there annually 
accrues to society a surplus income vast 
almost beyond calculation, and adequate, 
if it were more evenly divided than at 
present, to assure a high standard of 
well-being to all. A passage from a re- 
cent book by Professor Harry F. Ward of 
Boston University (“The Labor Move- 
ment,” 1917) is a fairly typical expres- 
sion of this assumption: 

We have to-day a great social surplus 
that has been built up by the improvement 
of scientific knowledge, methods of indus- 
trial organization and agricultural produc- 
tion. For the first time in human history, 
the human race is now living on a surplus 
instead of a deficit basis. Here are being 
piled up not only the necessities but also 
the luxuries of life. Now labor stands look- 
ing at this immense social surplus. And 
labor stands also looking at the place where 
it is going; sees it going for health in China 
(as labor’s voice has recently said), for 
pensions to university professors, and for 
the feeding of birds; while at the same 
time the labor that has helped to make that 
surplus, in these very industries, is not able 
to properly nourish and adequately educate 
its own children. 

It would seem to be because of a similar 
belief as to the abundance of the product, 
even of the present industrial system, 
that Mr. Bertrand Russell has recently 
proposed a scheme of reform which rests 
upon the optimistic assumption, made 
almost without argument, “that, with 
the help of science, and by the elimina- 
tion of the vast amount of unproductive 
work involved in internal and interna- 
tional competition, the whole community 
could be kept in comfort by means of 
four hours’ work a day”—and could be 
so kept even though a “vagabond’s wage, 
sufficient for existence but not for lux- 
ury,” were granted freely to all who 
preferred to do no work whatever. 

But is it a fact that even the wealth- 
iest of modern nations possess any con- 
siderable “social surplus’? The ques- 
tion is plainly one upon which the labori- 
ous inquiries of the statistician, and they 
alone, can throw any trustworthy light. 


notoriety is better than oblivion. He 
would know how to exploit the theatrical 
possibilities of that last act. Rescued 
from the inglorious darkness into which 
he had fled a disgraced coward, he would 
grasp this opportunity of rehabilitation, 
and leave the scene of his ambitions with 
this thought to console him that the 
world deemed him too great, even after 
his fall, to leave him alone. 


A. J. BARNOUW 
The Hague, May 30 


‘Social Surplus’ ? 


There have recently appeared two im- 
portant studies, by statisticians of recog- 
nized competence, of the amount and dis- 
tribution of the national income of Great 
Britain and the United States respect- 
ively. This is, it is true, a branch of 
statistics in which estimates only indi- 
rectly verifiable play a considerable part, 
especially in the case of the United 
States. The margin of possible error, 
therefore, is wide. Nevertheless there is 
no good reason to doubt the correctness 
of the broad general results of these 
studies. Certainly the conclusions real- 
ized by the cautious and critical methods 
of the statistical expert, in a matter of 
this kind, are of incomparably greater 
value than the easy assumptions, unsup- 
ported by any serious inductive in- 
quiries, of such writers as Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Russell. Unfortunately, one of the 
studies in question appeared during the 
war, and the other immediately after its 
close; so that neither has received an 
amount of attention commensurate with 
its importance. There have been few 
books published during the turmoil of 
the past five years which bear more sig- 
nificantly than these two upon the prob- 
lems of reconstruction which the civil- 
ized world is now facing. 

The figures for Great Britain have 
been brought together and illuminatingly 
analyzed by Dr. A. L. Bowley, Profes- 
sor of Statistics in the University of 
London, in a brochure issued a few 
months since (“The Division of the 
Product of Industry,” Clarendon Press, 
1919). They are based chiefly upon the 
income tax returns for the year 1911, 
and therefore represent a very much 
more favorable situation than the pres- 
ent one. Mr. Bowley finds that the total 
income produced in the United Kingdom 
in that year amounted to about one bil- 
lion nine hundred million pounds ster- 
ling. Of this sum, it may be noted in- 
cidentally, 60 per cent. went to persons 
whose annual income was below the ex- 
emption limit for income tax—i.e., below 
£160. Out of the remainder (£742,000,- 
000) came almost all of the savings 
necessary for capital and for the ex- 


penses of Government. When these are 
deducted, there remains some 1,450 mil- 
lion pounds as the total income produced 
by British industry which would be 
available for individual expenditure. If 
this sum were pooled and equally divided, 
the per capita share would be £32; the 
share of the average family of four and 
one-half persons would be £145, or £154 
if income from foreign investments were 
added to the total to be divided. In 
other words, if all so-called “unearned 
income” had been abolished, and the 
“national dividend” of the United King- 
dom had been distributed share and 
share alike, an average British family 
would, in 1911, have received an income 
of less than $750; and it could have 
received so much as, this only upon the 
assumption—which is almost certainly 
contrary to fact—that the productive 
efficacy of the nation’s industry would 
not have been diminished by so sweeping 
a change in distribution. 

For the United States, no figures ap- 
proaching these in probable accuracy 
will be available until the new income 
tax returns (with.the lower limit of 
exemption) have been analyzed. In 1915, 
however, Dr. W. I. King, then of the 
University of Wisconsin, published a 
careful study of the data at that time 
available (“The Wealth and Income of 
the People of the United States”). The 
total income for the year 1910 of the 
people of the Continental United States 
was reckoned by Mr. King at 30 billion, 
530 million dollars. Necessary capital 
savings were estimated at two billions, 
leaving as the national dividend 28 bil- 
lion, 530 million dollars. With a popula- 
tion of 92 million, this sum, if equally 
divided, would yield a per capita income 
of $310; or for the average family of 
four and one-half persons, $1,395; or for 
every actual family unit, $1,020. Re- 
duced to its value in terms of the aver- 
age prices of all goods consumed during 
the decade 1890-1899, the national divi- 
dend for 1910 amounted to 22 billion, 
552 million dollars, i.e., to $245 per 
capita, or $1,102 for the average family. 

Unless the results reached by the 
careful investigations of Professor Bow- 
ley and Dr. King are very wide of the 
mark, it is evident that the belief in 
the existence of a vast “social surplus” 
(if by that is meant, as should be meant, 
surplus income) is quite unsupported by 
the facts. A society which produces 
only enough to yield each family, upon 
an equal division, a (tax-free) money 
income of less than three pounds ster- 
ling a week, or even one which can, on a 
similar division, give to each family of 
four to five persons twenty-seven dollars 
a week, can hardly be said to be rolling 
in collective affluence. In such a society, 
if the transfer of income could be ac- 
complished without loss, all could sub- 
sist with a certain measure of comfort; 
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but it would not be possible, if the na- 
tional income were equally divided, that 
any should enjoy even a moderately high 
degree of material well-being, still less 
such a-standard of living as many hope- 
ful but ill-informed reformers expect to 
obtain for all by a mere change in the 
distribution of the present product of 
industry. 

It must in justice be remarked that at 
least one group of radical social reform- 
ers are innocent of illusions as to the 
magnitude of the so-called social sur- 
plus. The state Socialists, or the more 
instructed among them, are well aware 
of the inadequacy of the present social 
income and of the consequent primacy 
of the problem of production. Mr. John 
Spargo, for example, has recently ac- 
knowledged this truth with admirable, 
if somewhat indiscreet, candor: 


Every serious student of the problem has 
realized that the first great task of any 
socialist society must be to increase the 
productivity of labor. It is all very well 
for a popular propaganda among the masses 
to promise a great reduction in the hours 
of labor and, at the same time, a great im- 
provement in the standards of living. The 
translation of such promises into actual 
achievements must prove an enormous task. 
_ [It] will require such an organization 
of industry upon a basis of efficiency as no 
nation has yet developed. If the working 
class of this or any other country should 
take possession of the existing organization 
of production, there would not be encugh 
in the fund now going to the capitalist class 
to satisfy the requirements of the workers, 
even if not a penny of compensation were 
paid to the expropriated owners. (“Bol- 
shevism,” 1919, p. 287.) 


It is easy, no doubt, to draw false in- 
ferences from the facts concerning the 
amount of the present national income 
which have been here recapitulated. 
There is some danger that these facts 
may serve as an excuse for selfish in- 
difference on the part of the well-to-do. 
The self-indulgent man of wealth, see- 
ing that the sums which he spends upon 
luxuries would, if equally divided among 
the less prosperous, add very little (at 
least by the rich man’s standards) to the 
income of any one, may lose even such 
compunctions as now, perhaps, occasion- 
ally visit him. He may argue that, since 
his superfluity could not do much good 
to everybody, there is no reason why he 
should be concerned to have it do good 
to anybody—except himself. So far 
as the individual’s obligations to society 
are concerned, such an inference would 
be as bad logic as it is bad ethics—would, 
indeed, be bad ethics because it is bad 
logic. In a society which, as a whole, 
has little surplus beyond what is neces- 
sary to provide a merely decent existence 
for all, he who wastes any part of the 
social income in extravagance is far 
more unpardonable than he would be in 
a society collectively so rich that a cer- 
tain amount of waste was negligible. 
Nor, of course, can the statesman or the 


social philosopher rightly infer from the 
limitations of the present national divi- 
dend that no reforms in the distribution 
of it are needful or practicable. No man 
of good sense can doubt that some re- 
apportionments of income are socially 
desirable; that at present there are those 
who receive a greater share of the wealth 
annually produced by the collective effort 
of the community than can be justified 
by any consideration of social expediency 
or of equity, and that there are others 
who receive less than every consideration 
of equity and of social expediency would 
require. Even without increased produc- 
tion, changes in distribution are possible 
which would make a happier and a more 
genuinely human existence possible for 
considerable numbers of persons; and 
the fact that the benefits attainable by 
all such purely distributive reforms are 
narrowly circumscribed is no reason for 
regarding them as negligible or unim- 
portant. 

Nevertheless, the results of the statis- 
tical studies which have been cited are 
of primary and decisive significance for 
any rational programme of social better- 
ment; for they show us what is first in 
importance and potential fruitfulness in 
such a programme, and what is second- 
ary. In our own day more than ever be- 
fore, multitudes of men have been be- 
guiled by the hope that the condition of 
the masses of mankind may be vastly 
altered for the better by simply altering 
the ratios in which the present social 
income is divided. Our statisticians now 
remind us, on the basis of careful quanti- 
tative inquiries, that this hope is illu- 
sory; they offer definite evidence of the 
truth of a too much neglected maxim—a 
simple and commonplace but pregnant 
maxim which should hang in illuminated 
lettering over the desks of all reformers, 
social workers, “socially-minded” clergy- 
men and journalists, and labor leaders: 
“the social problem is not primarily a 
problem of distribution but of produc- 
tion.” When all who honestly seek the 
permanent and substantial increase of 
human welfare bear this simple and ele- 
mentary truth steadily in mind, we may 
expect that fewer of them will subordi- 
nate the first commandment of the law 
of social progress (on its economic side) 
to the second; we shall less frequently 
see the pathetic spectacle of earnest re- 
formers and passionate agitators who 
remain subject to the most naive illu- 
sions as to the comparative significance 
and the possible scope and beneficence 
of the exclusively distributive changes 
in which they are interested—who base 
most ambitious hopes for mankind upon 
projects which, even if successfully car- 
ried out, could not possibly effect any 
large or general improvement in the 
average conditions of human life. 

Never, certainly, more than in these 
days of reconstruction did this plain and 


sobering gospel of the primacy of the 
problem of production need to be 
preached. For nearly five years a great 
part of the civilized world has been 
busily engaged in destroying vast quan- 
tities of the wealth which had come down 
to it from the past and in diminishing to 
an incalculable degree its own productive 
capacity for the future. And now, amid 
this scene of ruin, men have fallen to 
quarreling so bitterly over the division, 
between classes or between racial groups, 
of what remains, that yet greater ruin 
threatens to follow. In more than one 
European country large bodies of men 
are so obsessed with the pursuit of what 
they conceive to be a juster distribution 
that they seem likely to carry out with 
a tragic literalness the programme, fiat 
justitia, ruat calum. Now “social jus- 
tice” in distribution is, it is very true, a 
consummation towards which man can 
never cease to strive. Yet it is hardly 
unimportant, either, that there should 
be something to distribute; and it will 
appear to sensible men very far from 
clear that the hasty realization of some 
nicely reasoned, but much debated, philo- 
sophic scheme of distributive justice is 
worth having at the cost of the general 
impoverishment of the community, and 
the wholesale sacrifice of other values, 
both moral and material, which belong 
to the life of civilized man. Yet it is at 
this cost, apparently, that some great 
nations are destined to learn the ele- 
mentary wisdom of judging all projects 
of distributive reform in the light of 
their probable effects upon production— 
though not, indeed, in that light only. 

If increase of production is the first 
article in the economic programme of 
the rational social reformer, there can 
be no question as to what practical en- 
deavors he will rank first in urgency and 
importance. For the means upon which 
we must chiefly rely for any increase of 
production worth having is plain. It is 
only through progress in_ scientific 
knowledge and in the application of such 
knowledge to the satisfaction of men’s 
needs and desires that the lot of the 
average man can be greatly bettered. To 
pile up material goods at the cost of 
greatly increased or intensified labor 
would, for the mass of mankind, mean no 
real gain. A good deal may no doubt be 
done by better organization of indus- 
try, by the avoidance of wasteful meth- 
ods, and by the better education and in- 
creased efficiency of labor. But just as it 
is the work done during the past four 
hundred years by men in laboratories, in 
quiet studies, or in inventors’ workshops, 
which is the primary source of most of 
the wealth by which modern Western so- 
ciety surpasses antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, or the Orient, so from those 


sources alone may we hope in the future 
to gain any substantial and cumulative 
increase in the means of well-being of 
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society as a whole. For all those, then, 
who desire a genuine and widespread 
amelioration of the conditions of human 
existence, nothing, on the economic side 
of the problem, can seem quite so impor- 
tant as the more adequate endowment 
and the more methodical and better or- 
ganized prosecution of the enterprise (in 
Bacon’s words) “of extending to a 
greater distance the boundaries of man’s 
power and dignity” through the en- 
largement of his understanding of 
nature. 
ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


Has Civilization Failed? 


ANY “emancipated” clergymen and 

irresponsible humanitarians, both 
of which groups, owing to the reputation 
they earned for themselves during the 
war, may be conveniently referred to as 
pacifists, are still rumbling with dis- 
content. For them, in spite of all the 
warnings which they have issued these 
past five years, civilization has miser- 
ably failed. Until shortly before the 
peace settlement they had high hopes 
of a new civilization which should wipe 
out the old order and instal a peaceful 
brotherhood. They looked for a sign 
here and for a sign there. At first they 
thought they espied it in the midst of the 
enemy’s camp, in the soul of the German 
people. It was only necessary to en- 
courage the spirit of the incipient dem- 
ocracy there apparent in order to disarm 
the guilty autocrats and thus to bring a 
snowy dove of peace out of the battered 
hat in the ring. They have not said 
much lately about this “might have 
been.” Then in President Wilson they 
temporarily found the heaven-sent con- 
troller of the new destinies. But they 
renounced him when he did not live up 
to his promise of a peace without victory. 
They have not yet given up the thought 
that the germ of their golden dreams 
is to be sought in the Russian soviet. 

In all such speculations there is one 
startling inconsistency. For why should 
our pacifists have inferred that peoples 
which—not in a moment of impulse but 
during five long years—had permitted 
the ideals of civilization to “break down” 
would have the wisdom or the inclination 
to set up a new order freed of all evil? 
No doubt because of the great object- 
lesson of the war. The war has indeed 
taught a lesson, but one which never 
would have been learned if the preach- 
ment of pacifists had been listened to. 
By means of the war a Power which 
sought to impose its selfish will upon the 
rest of the world has been shackled pend- 
ing regeneration. It has been seen that 
the wicked pretensions of force are futile 
because force can be mastered by force. 
It has transpired that the pacifist was 
living in a fool’s paradise because of his 


notion that there were some things to 
which a people, a whole people, would 
not stoop. Germany drove that lesson 
home. And a prouder lesson of the war 
teaches that there are some things to 
which the collective human nature of the 
world will not submit. The vast union 


of Germany’s enemies made that per- | 


fectly clear. 

Civilization has learned its lesson 
aright. If the issues of the war had 
been less distinct, there might indeed 
have been the danger of chaos resulting 
from so big a conflict. Fortunately, the 
spectacle of a nation stifling every in- 
stinct of sportsmanship and adept in pil- 
ing up needless human anguish made it 
unnecessary to doubt the wickedness of 
Germany’s case or to look for remote 
causes of the war. The feeling, at least 
for the last two or three years, has been 
that “guilty” will be as sternly pro- 
nounced by future historians as it is by 
the present generation. By virtue of 
this clear-cut situation the question of 
international dealings has been brought 
poignantly to the attention of the entire 
world. The plotters not only of such 
overt brutalities as Germany’s but of 
the covert hypocrisies of former years 
will now understand that they have a 
more sensitive public conscience to 
reckon with. If it shall come to pass 
that the dealings of peoples one with 
another assume somewhat the semblance 
of the intercourse practised by honorable 
individuals, shall it be said that civiliza- 
tion has failed? 

All this does not, however, quiet the 
pacifists’ grievances. They would reply, 
Why could not more be learned from so 
tremendous a lesson? Civilization has 
acquired more wisdom than the pacifists 
will ever possess. For it knows that 
human nature, while capable of vast 
heights in a crisis, has in the run of 
years to keep eternal watch over itself, 
lest it stoop to pettiness and dishonesty. 
Let not pacifists imagine that the inter- 
course of nations, from being just now 
callous to the nicer points of honor, can 
be made superior to that of individuals. 
The world should be thankful these days 
for precisely the thing which brings the 
pacifist sorrow: the growing conviction 
that solid progress can not often be ob- 
tained by short cuts. This country, in 
particular, may have reason to feel proud 
of the practical reservations which it 
bids fair to make to the offer of a tempt- 
ing programme. Though led by a Presi- 
dent susceptible to the vaguer reaches 
of idealism and availing himself of a 
world-wide reputation, it is not likely to 
advocate a policy which transcends the 
teachings of common sense. 

The President, having found it diffi- 
cult to make up his mind as regards the 
part this country was to play in the 
European war, wishes us unreservedly to 
join a league by which our minds will be 


made up for us automatically. Is it not 
a hopeful sign that Article X has created 
so much discussion among us? In reality 
it is one of the best indications that 
civilization has not failed. A mute ac- 
quiescence in this article would have im- 
plied that we were ready, without reason 
being shown, to forswear that freedom 
of choice in our sympathies which has 
made us traditionally an asylum for the 
oppressed and a nation confident of its 
ability to reach right decisions on inter- 
national disputes. 

And yet, and yet! There are many 
persons not pacifists and not Presidents 
with reputations to live up to who are 
facing the future with misgiving. The 
war is over and after all the sacrifices 
they begin to catch the lineaments of the 
same old world which in the past was too 
much with them. Thus they are left 
disappointed over the big price paid for 
the small gain, if gain there was. Their 
feeling is, of course, part of the big crop 
of disillusion which it has long been 
evident would be reaped of too great ex- 
pectations. When the prediction passed 
current that the world would never again 
be anything like what it was before the 
war, there were at least a few persons 
who emphatically dissented. For it 
seemed cruel that vivid hopes should be 
fostered only to be dashed later on. Rea- 
son is at length beginning to dispossess 
emotion of the deciding voice in the pub- 
lic mind. And if it hurts to reason after 
months of looking towards the future 
through golden lights, that, too, is rea- 
sonable. If the horrors of the war still 
cast their hideous shadows across our 
paths and will not be gone, there is the 
comforting thought that when the world 
learns lightly to throw off such tragic 
memories as those of the period just 
closed it will then be time enough to de- 
spair of civilization. 

H. deW. F. 


Correspondence 
**Kolchak and the Peace 


Conference’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the editorial article on “Kolchak and 
the Peace Conference” in the Review 
of June 21, you say that Kolchak “has 
had the force to spread his dictatorship 
over three-quarters of the former em- 
pire.” Permit me to point out to you 
that Kolchak controls Siberia by virtue 
of the presence of foreign troops there 
—American, Japanese, Czecho-Slovak, - 
Canadian, etc., etc.—who are warding off 
Bolshevist attacks upon the Trans-Siber- 
ian railroad, without which Kolchak 
could not last forty-eight hours. He has 
not sufficient force to hold even the 
lim‘ted territory under his actual con- 
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trol, as his recent defeat at Ufa shows. 

You also say that “the political color 
of the present government of Finland is 
as yet undeclared. It is accused, to be 
sure by-the Bolshevists, of being reac- 
tionary and even pro-German.” You do 
not seem to know that Gen. Mannerheim, 
the head of the present Finnish Govern- 
ment, invited the Germans to occupy the 
country in the Winter of 1917-1918 and 
that they stayed there until the armis- 
tice, in November, 1918. As to its being 
reactionary, the execution, imprisonment 
and exile of thousands upon thousands 
of workmen after the revolution is suffi- 
ciently convincing proof. Is it necessary 
to be a Bolshevik in order to appreciate 
these facts? 

Lastly, I would like to correct an in- 
accuracy in the same article. You give 
as a justification for Kolchak’s refusal 
to reconvene the Constituent Assembly 
the circumstance that “the delegates 
chosen in 1917 inevitably suffer from 
the discredit of the Government, Keren- 
sky’s, which conducted the elections.” 
That is contrary to fact. Kerensky’s 
Government was overthrown on Novem- 
ber 7, 1917, and the elections were held 
several weeks later, when Russia was 
under Bolshevist rule. 

While I must concede your right to 
support a monarchist dictator and even 
call him “democratic,” I believe that in 
fairness to your readers your editorial 
comment on the Russian situation ought 
to be based on better information. 

GREGORY YARROS 
New York, June 24 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have read with especial interest the 
letter addressed to you by Mr. Gregory 
Yarros, criticizing the editorial article 
“Kolchak and the Peace Conference” in 
your issue of June 21, because it reflects 
a type of opinion which is prevalent in 
certain circles here, and which I believe 
to be based upon most vicious misinfor- 
mation. 

While I do not concur entirely with the 
editorial article in question, I must re- 
gard it in general as a very fair and 
moderate estimate of the whole situa- 
tion. Most assuredly the points raised 
by Mr. Yarros in regard to it are not 
well taken. 

His first criticism has to do with the 
nature of the control exercised by the 
Kolchak Government over Siberia and 
its basis, and in this connection he makes 
the statement, frequently seen in our 
irresponsible radical press, that Kolchak 
could not last forty-eight hours without 
the presence of foreign troops. Now 
there are something less than 9,000 
American troops in Vladivostok and 
vicinity. These troops are certainly not 
supporting Kolchak, but rather consti- 
tuting an irritant so great that the 
Kolchak Government has requested that 


none of them be sent westward. In east- 
ern Siberia there are probably between 
20,000 and 25,000 Japanese troops. They 
are, to be sure, hunting down scattered 
bands of Bolsheviks, who are nothing 
but brigands thriving in a wild country 
and existing on the plunder of peaceful 
villages or by railroad holdups. These 
Japanese troops are to-day perhaps of 
some service in this way to the Kolchak 
Government, but in the past greatly 
hampered it through the support ac- 
corded to such chieftains as Semenov and 
Kalmykov. The French and British 
troops referred to are only a handful, 
something less than 2,000 and not more 
than enough to guard a few miles of 
railway. The Czecho-Slovaks last sum- 
mer performed one of the most brilliant 
and romantic feats of the war, when they 
resisted the treacherous attempt of the 
Soviet Government to annihilate them, 
and in so doing gave the people of Siberia 
the opportunity to free themselves from 
the hated Bolshevik rule. But failing 
the Allied support to which they were 
entitled, and which they had reason to 
expect, decimated by continual fighting 
and by disease, they have become home- 
sick, discouraged, and demoralized, and 
to-day, so far from being a support of 
the Kolchak Government, constitute one 
of its most troublesome problems. 

It is very evident that Mr. Yarros 
does not know Siberia or understand its 
conditions. If he did, he would realize 
that there are two entirely different 
Siberias. Western Siberia, a region 
from the Ural to Lake Baikal, is an 
agricultural country peopled by industri- 
ous peasants who own their farms. It is 
progressive and has no agrarian prob- 
lems such as trouble European Russia. 
Altogether, it is politically the most 
wholesome portion of the Russian Em- 
pire and must be a source of beneficent 
influence in the coming regeneration. 
Siberia east of Lake Baikal is wild and 
mountainous. Agriculture is but little 
developed. The population is sparse and 
made up of native tribes, adventurers, 
and ex-convicts, with a comparatively 
small proportion of good immigrants 
from European Russia. It will be a long 
time before orderly conditions prevail 
there, except along the railroads and 
navigable rivers; the so-called Bolshevik 
activities in this region are nothing but 
banditry. 

Mr. Yarros is utterly mistaken in his 
statement concerning the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1917 and his 
conclusions in regard to them. As a 
matter of fact, the elections were held 
months before the Bolshevik Revolution 
of November in that year. That Admiral 
Kolchak should decline to call together, 
for the purpose of making a constitution, 
the surviving members of this first Con- 
stituent Assembly is both wise and just. 
It was elected under conditions that 


made neither for fair representation nor 
for sane judgment, and if to-day the 
survivors were convened, they most cer- 
tainly would not represent the Russian 
people either territorially or politically. 
As many survivors as could be got to- 
gether at Ufa last summer participated 
in the Convention there, in which the 
present Omsk Government had its origin. 
As to the desirability of calling a Constit- 
uent Assembly at all until after order 
is restored in Russia, and the people, by 
returning to their ordinary tasks and 
regaining a degree of economic pros- 
perity, acquire the possibility of sane 
judgment as to their political future, 
there is grave question, and it most cer- 
tainly can not be decided by outsiders. 

Kolchak is not a “monarchist dictator” 
(sic). He is a patriotic non-partisan 
leader without ambitious personal de- 
signs, who is to-day supported by all the 
best elements of the Russian people. 
That some of the elements supporting 
him are reactionary is true, and this 
situation constitutes at times a serious 
problem for him, but thus far he has 
shown his ability to deal with it. At all 
events, the question of whether Russia 
is to be a republic or a constitutional 
monarchy is one for the Russian people 
to decide, and it is entirely secondary 
to the question of the regaining of their 
fatherland from the alien Bolshevik 
tyranny. 

The reference made by Mr. Yarros to 
the situation of Finland shows an equal 
ignorance of the facts. He refers to the 
execution, imprisonment, and exile of 
thousands upon thousands of workmen 
after the revolution, but what he does 
not seem to realize is that this was the 
natural result that followed the horrible 
unprovoked Bolshevist outrages of the 
Reds. The Finns are neither pro-Ger- 
man nor pro-Ally, but pro-Finn; that 
they should be grateful to the Germans 
for assisting them in overcoming the 
wild orgy of the Bolsheviks, when the 
Allies and Scandinavia declined to help 
them, is but natural. General Manner- 
heim is first of all a Finnish patriot; he 
has conducted himself in such a way that 
his poor little country, threatened’ on 
both sides and passing through many 
difficult situations, has reason to be 
grateful to him. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 
New York, June 30 


The German Lease from 
China 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the second paragraph of the Re- 
view of May 17, I notice a little slip 
which I take the liberty of bringing to 
your attention. 

The German lease was extorted from 
China not on the pretext of the slaying 
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of the German Ambassador by the 
Boxers. Kiao Chow had been in the pos- 
session of Germany several years before 
the killing of the Ambassador, which 
occurred during the Boxer War, and the 
alleged reason for the Kaiser’s demand 
for Kiao Chow had been the murder of 
two obscure German missionaries, so- 
called, though I have been told they be- 
longed to an Order which was under ban 
in Germany. 

The slaying of the German Ambassa- 
dor was atoned by a large money pay- 
ment, by the sending of a special em- 
bassy of Chinese nobles to Berlin with 
a personal apology, and by the erecting 
of a pylon near the site of the Ambassa- 
dor’s murder. This pylon stands to-day 
in the thought of the Chinese people as 
a memorial to the men who killed the 
Ambassador rather than as a memorial 
to the Ambassador himself. 

GEORGE A. BACON 
Boston, June 24 


The Great Powers and 
the Covenant 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I agree entirely with Mr. Bell that the 
Big Five should exercise the preponder- 
ating influence in carrying the terms of 
the Peace Settlement into effect. But 
I certainly do not agree that they should 
exercise any such influence in settling 
international difficulties generally; and 
I do not see how, under the terms of the 
Covenant, preponderance is withheld 
from them in the one case, if it is as- 
sured them in the other. My contention 
is that the Powers to which must fall 
the enforcement of the Peace Settlement 
must first of all stick together, and that 
this predominant concern must prejudice 
their disinterestedness, and therefore the 
disinterestedness of bodies in which, 
whether by votes or influence, they 
preponderate, for the performance of 
mediatorial and quasi-judicial functions. 
Indeed, had the primary interest of the 
framers of the Covenant been the set- 
ting up of suitable machinery for the 
peaceable adjustment of international 
difficulties—I refer especially to those 
of a non-justiciable character—they 
would hardly have overlooked so com- 
pletely the superior adaptation to this 
task of ad hoc bodies in the creation of 
which the parties to the dispute have 
an equal voice. This is certainly the les- 
son to be drawn from the history of 
international arbitration, and, I believe, 
from that of labor conciliation as well. 

Mr. Bell asks whether a nation sacri- 
fices sovereignty “in choosing to enter 
into a contract from which it may, upon 
a proper notice given, choose to with- 
draw”? The question obviously ignores 
the fact that a member may not with- 
draw from the League so long as, in the 


judgment of a single member of the 
Council, it has not fulfilled its inter- 
national obligations. And, by the way, 
would a member vested with a mandate 
from the League ever be in the happy 
situation of having “fulfilled its inter- 
national obligations”? 

Mr. Bell urges that the United States 
should not, by reservations attached to 
its ratification of the Covenant, “demand 
a privileged place in the League.” In 
the preceding paragraph, however, he 
himself admits that certain states are 
likely to cling to their “powerful arma- 
ments” for a generation to come. Now 
I ask whether the states referred to will 
not in fact enjoy “a privileged place in 
the League” just as distinctly as the 
United States will in consequence of 
reservations meant to safeguard policies 
which have hitherto been essential to its 
security? But this is not to deny that 
it ought to be easy to construct a league 
which the United States would consent 
to enter without reservations, a league 
which, moreover, would be a far more 
promising creation from the point of 
view of securing international peace 
than the proposed ramshackle arrange- 
ment. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 
Princeton, N. J., June 24 


Book Reviews 


Brand Whitlock’s Picture 
of Invaded Belgium 


BELGIUM. By Brand Whitlock. Two Vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 


OW rarely a great historic spectacle 

finds the eye to see it. What would 
we not give for the impressions of some 
cultured cleric of the fifth century, A. D. 
concerning the barbarian invasions of 
Italy! In the case of Belgium, the rarest 
good luck sent opportunely to Brussels 
as American Minister a sensitive man of 
letters. Mr. Whitlock has given the 
actual picture of great and dire events 
of which he was a large part, but has 
kept withal something of artistic detach- 
ment, moderation, irony, and humor. 
Wisely he has reshaped his day-by-day 
notes in the light of memory and of 
general proportionateness. What we 
have is an extraordinary unfolding, a 
gradual and cumulative revelation of 
depths of baseness and heroism. The 
narrative proceeds, touch by touch, with 
an imperceptible heightening of senti- 
ment, patiently and almost indirectly 
building up the picture of a nation’s 
martyrdom. It is an extension of the 
method employed so ably in fiction by 
William Dean Howells. The result is a 
singularly living bit of history. 
When Von Kluck’s field-gray assassins 





were sweeping westward towards Brus- 
sels, Minister Whitlock and his friend 
the Spanish Minister, the Marquis of 
Villalobar, decided to stay. Their place 
technically was at Havre where the Bel- 
gian Government had taken refuge. Dur- 
ing the military occupation they had no 
kind of official capacity. The Germans 
simply didn’t dare molest the representa- 
tives of two conceivably useful neutral 
Powers. The two gallant Ministers re- 
mained to be the eye of civilization on 
the dark deeds of the conqueror. On 
Von der Goltz and Von Bissing they were 
a constant restraint; to the Belgians a 
symbol of the world’s sympathy and aid. 
We doubt if history shows another in- 
stance of an entirely anomalous position 
so long and ably maintained. 

Mr. Whitlock’s narrative must be read 
slowly and in its entirety. Quotation 
does no kind of justice to it. We pro- 
pose to touch only a few main points of 
interpretation. It was clear to Mr. Whit- 
lock that the Germans came in prepared 
to terrify all hands by Berseker rage, yet 
affrighted themselves by visions of atro- 
cious partisan warfare. What disturbed 
them most was their failure to convert 
their rage into personal impressiveness. 
By a most curious twist in psychology, 
the Hun with Belgium under his heel 
suffered as a slighted person. He fully 
expected admiration from his victim. 
This grotesque, barbaric vanity produced 
the most sinister effects. Mr. Whitlock 
has shown that every massacre of the 
dozen perpetrated in Flanders followed 
closely upon a German reverse in the 
field. Louvain, Namur, Dinant, Ter- 
monde were so many ways of restoring 
the Hun’s self-respect. 

This trait of German thinking, which 
caused the worst woes of Belgium, ac- 
tually made it easier for the fine diplo- 
mats of Spain and America to deal with 
the military Government. In the desire 
to be stern and impressive, Von Bissing 
and his subordinates constantly put 
themselves in impossible situations. 
They offered the Marquis of Villalobar, 
instead of the unlimited pass due his 
position, a pass “for the purpose of in- 
specting grain supplies.” He sent it 
back with the reply that he was not a 
“flour merchant.” Later they requested 
Mr. Whitlock to bring the Japanese sec- 
retary of legation to headquarters, and 
Mr. Whitlock sent a memorandum to the 
effect that he was not a gendarme. The 
German military Government was equal- 
ly embarrassed by the wit of the Bel- 
gians. It was easy for Von Bissing to 
forbid commemoration of the violation 
of Belgium, but it was impossible, on 
the anniversary, to prevent all Brussels 
from wearing a symbolic scrap of paper 
in its button hole. Nothing simpler than 
to forbid the display of the national col- 
ors, but how deal with a Belgian mother 
who took her three daughters to church 
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dressed in orange, black, and red? When 
all Brussels was ordered to deliver up 
its bicycle tires, instead of doing it 
quietly, the wheelmen made a ceremony 
of it, clattering to the depots on the steel 
rims with the detached tires uniformly 
worn as bandoliers 

Soon famine came near. Belgium used 
her extraordinary communal organiza- 
tion to form the Comité National, for 
provisioning and charity of all sorts. It 
was the distributing agency for the 
neutral Committee for Belgian Relief. 
Neither could have functioned had not 
Mr. Whitlock and the Spanish Minister 
been on the spot to deal with the German 
military Government and to guarantee 
the proper distribution of the food. 
Through the dullness and ill-will of the 
Germans, the work was from time to 
time imperilled. It was carried through 
chiefly by volunteer agents, under con- 
ditions of appalling difficulty. Mr. Whit- 
lock had to explain to a well-meaning 
American worker that when a Belgian, 
writing French, “demanded” a favor or 
“ignored” a fact his intentions were™en- 
tirely civil. Besides the gigantic labor 
of the Relief, Mr. Whitlock had to deal 
with a special crop of war cranks— 
among others with a society organized 
to disinfect battlefields promptly after 
the fighting. 

For a while the military Government 
was chiefly meddlesome and offensive. 
Proclamations so abounded that even on 
hazard of death the Belgians paid little 
attention to them. On the sinking of the 
Lusitania, it was officially posted that 
the terrified passengers had been induced 
to sail by a rebate of ten dollars per 
ticket. On one occasion an entire girls’ 
school was cast into jail, the offense 
being the refusal to continue music les- 
sons under a German professor. Even 
in terror the Belgians indulged a malign 
curiosity as to what would be the next 
vagary of the mentalité allemande. On 
this subject the Edith Cavell case shed 
the fullest light. German honor was 
illustrated in the official lie to Minister 
Whitlock; German insight in the con- 
fidence that where distinguished per- 
sons were involved in an identical accusa- 
tion with an obscure British nurse, to 
kill the nurse would make least trouble; 
German justice in the posting of the 
military order legalizing the shooting of 
Edith Cavell—after she had been shot. 

An heroic chapter, first fully elucidated 
by Mr. Whitlock, is the moral resistance 
of the Belgian civil Government to illegal 
encroachment of the German military 
tribunals. Everybody knows about 
Mayor Max’s assertion of those ancient 
rights which, under successive foreign 
occupations, Brussels had never failed to 
enjoy. Cardinal Mercier’s heroic pro- 
tests against the atrocities and deporta- 
tions are still ringing through the world. 
But who knows of the adroit and resolute 


campaign that M. Théodore, head of the 
Belgian bar, waged in behalf of the 
rights of civil courts under military oc- 
cupation? His letters to the Military 
Governor are so many legal classics. He 
failed to carry his point, but he estab- 
lished the law for all time. 

Into the inferno of the deportations 
Mr. Whitlock is a lucid guide. The cold 
terror of those days, when men were 
herded more casually than cattle ever 
are, and sent to forced labor and death— 
all that lives anew in this book. We have 
no heart to attenuate the record through 
selection or condensation. These chap- 
ters are both history and great litera- 
ture. Worse than the deportations was 
the hypocrisy with which the Germans 
defended them. “Laziness is the family’s 
worst enemy,” wrote Von Bissing to 
Cardinal Mercier, justifying the tearing 
of husband from wife. 

Mr. Whitlock’s book is rich in original 
documents, and is in every sense neces- 
sary to the historian. On the literary 
side he has achieved what would seem 
the impossible; he has enriched and 
deepened the sympathy of the world for 
Belgium, and for Imperial Germany he 
has provided not greater indignation— 
the utmost limit had been reached— 
but a more understanding and discrimi- 
nating contempt. 


Scientific City Government 


EXPERTS IN CITY GOVERNMENT. Edited by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. (National Mu- 
nicipal League Series.) New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

A NEw MUNICIPAL PRoGRAM. Edited by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. The same. 

HE first of these volumes may be de- 
scribed as an elaboration of its 

statement that “there is emerging the 
idea of a profession of city administra- 
tion.” Its object is to stress the need 
for that idea, to show how far it pre- 
vails in our practice, to discuss its limi- 
tations, and to consider the forces work- 
ing in its favor and those against it. 
That the expert is gradually obtaining 
a firm foothold in city government in 
this country is happily apparent by many 
signs. It is less and less easy to sur- 
prise a class in Civics with the informa- 
tion that in Europe a city often adver- 
tises for an official, or that a man living 
in one place may be appointed to office 
in another. Some of our largest cities 
are doing both of these things. But the 
expert is no more a perfect remedy for 
the ills of city government than was the 
merit system, and this book, while it 
emphasizes the growing indispensability 
of the expert, does not fail to take into 
account the necessity of co-operation be- 
tween him and the community that he 
serves, and the necessity of keeping him 
under control. There would be little 
gain in exchanging the boss for the 
bureaucrat. 


Considerable space is given to the 
question of the training of the expert, 
and our public service is severely criti- 
cised as being unattractive to the very 
kind of man the community needs. This 
lack of attractiveness, which has always 
been noted by observers of our govern- 
ment, affects all positions, and not 
merely those demanding the expert; but 
the increasing appreciation of the value 
of the latter may be expected to raise 
the ideals of public service in general. 
The book is a practical handbook, being 
crowded with details and illustrations. 
Its chapters are contributed by Prof. 
Edward Alsworth Ross, Delos F. Wilcox, 
President Lowell, and other authorities 
of similar standing. 

The “new” municipal programme of 
the second of these volumes is the suc- 
cessor of the programme adopted by the 
National Municipal League in 1900. It 
differs from the first programme in 
adopting the “commission manager” 
form of government, the first pro- 
gramme having been decided upon be- 
fore this development in the commission 
form had occurred. The new model city 
charter which it embodies differs from 
the old in being a home rule charter in- 
stead of one framed by the Legislature 
for all the cities of a State. The pro- 
gramme includes the merit system, the 
short ballot, the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, consolidation of city and 
county, strict control of public utilities 
and city planning, and provides a section 
on preferential voting for cities that de- 
sire it. The volume is not a mere exposi- 
tion of this programme, but brings to- 
gether facts and arguments bearing 
upon its various policies and items. In 
both books there is a healthful diver- 
gence now and then between editor and 
contributor. 


Exit the Superman 


VOLLEYS FROM A NON-COMBATANT. By 
William Roscoe Thayer. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 
HESE essays, written during the 
period of the war and reprinted 

from various publications, are singularly 

interesting as depicting a truly academic 
mind under the stress of emotionalism. 

They voice a righteous indignation in 

terms adequate to an extraordinary 

occasion. Though most of the subjects 
under discussion have been thrashed 
without ceasing since 1914, the author 
of these essays succeeds better than most 
in getting at the real pith. He says, “I 
lay no more claim to serenity than to 
neutrality,” yet the fine balance of the 
historian is everywhere apparent. 
This work might fittingly have been 
entitled “The Barbarians,” for the war 
is pictured as a contest “in which Ger- 
many strove to destroy civilization and 
to substitute for it the barbaric German 
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Kultur.” The fine flower of Kultur is 
the superman and it is to him that our 
attention is first directed in these essays. 
The superman was made in Germany, 
though Mr. Bernard Shaw might, if he 
were in an assertive mood, dispute the 
fact. Obviously the superman could not 
be satisfied with the philosophy, ethics, 
or religion by which ordinary men lived. 
The giant must have the giant’s robe, 
not the swaddling clothes of an infant. 
So a philosophical system was devised 
which embodied the ideals of super- 
mania, and a deity was created called 
Gott—‘“‘a strangely composite creature, 
who, when analyzed, turns out to be 
four parts war god of the Goth-and- 
Vandal type and one part Frederick the 
Great.” The Kaiser was appointed cus- 
todian of Gott. Let no one think this 
ribaldry, for did not Professor Ostwald, 
the first of the German exchange pro- 
fessors at Harvard, say in 1914, “In our 
country God the Father is reserved for 
the personal use of the Emperor’? He 
did indeed, and added, “In one instance 
He was mentioned in a report of the 
General Staff, but it is to be noted that 
He has not appeared there a second 
time.” 

We are continually perplexed in our 
study of the superman. Which, for ex- 
ample, were the supermen—the German 
centre of Prussian Guards and Saxons, 
who crumbled before Foch’s Frenchmen, 


or those Frenchmen themselves? Would ° 


it be correct to define a German super- 
man as one who can not stand up against 
a mere ordinary foreign man? The 
ninety-three professors who certified 
to the moral, not less than to the mili- 
tary, perfection of Germany would dis- 
sent from this; and yet how does it 
profit you to be a superman if you run 
before any smaller variety of men? 
German supermania has been based 
biologically on “the survival of the fit- 
test,” but apparently without sufficient 
reflection on the different kinds of fit- 
ness. After nearly eighteen hundred 
years the thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
survive, but the names of the victorious 
gladiators in the Flavian Amphitheatre 
are forgotten, as those of Hindenburg, 
Moltke, and Mackensen will be when 
other standards of fitness than those of 
slaughter are reéstablished. In days like 
these it gives solace, says the author of 
these essays, to reflect that we can still 
hear Theocritus singing his idylls among 
moonlit groves, while all the atrocious 
tyrants of Syracuse are merely names 
or even less. And if to-day we had to 
choose between preserving the art, lit- 
erature, and history of Athens and the 
Kultur of Germany under William II, 
can there be any doubt which we should 
jettison? In blotting out the Sieges 
Allee we should deprive posterity of 
many a smile, and in throwing over the 
records of Pan-Germanism and super- 


mania we should deprive it of the spec- 
tacle of an otherwise incredible racial 
hallucination; but after all, Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, and the Hohenzollern Kaiser 
are but for a generation, whereas Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and Pericles are for all 
time. 

In fairness we must, of course, judge 
the Germans by their achievements in 
the activity which they pronounce su- 
preme. That activity is war. But in 
war the Germans have revealed none of 
those transcendent qualities that should 
form the martial heritage of supermen. 
In 1914 the Kaiser commanded the most 
stupendous army the world had ever 
seen. He swept on, apparently irresist- 
ible, for thirty-six days; then a crevice 
was found in its armor, a sword was 
plunged into it, and the monster reeled 
backward. Four days later it was in 
full retreat. After a few weeks the 
Kaiser sent half a million of his best 
troops on a “promenade” to Calais, but 
on the way they met a hundred thousand 
“Contemptibles” at Ypres and got no 
farther in the three years that followed. 
This is confusing; if one Britisher can 
check and virtually defeat five Germans, 
which is the real superman? 

So, too, in the matter of German 
eagerness to buy victories by bribery 
rather than by fighting. Admitting that 
we must go back to the Renaissance to 
find the equals of the Germans in men- 
dacity, we must also remember that the 
most extraordinary aptitude for cun- 
ning and mendacity would not entitle its 
possessor to pass for a superman. No 
one argues that the Renaissance delin- 
quents were supermen. 

Lovers of fact can not fail to be grate- 
ful to the Germans for their complete 
demonstration that there are no super- 
men. The collapse of the superman myth 
will bring relief to those who saw that 
the superman creed, if true, meant the 
negation of whatever moral and spiritual 
ideals mankind has laid hold of in the 
course of its painful ascent from sav- 
agery. When Professor Haeckel and 
Professor Harnack and all the other 
ninety-three incarnations of German 
veracity tell us that the Germans are the 
Chosen People, instead of being con- 
vinced, we begin to wonder whether 
Haeckel, Harnack, and the rest have been 
cultivating their special fields of science 
with the same disregard of fact that they 
display in their finally tested theory of 
the superman. 

The cult of the superman could flour- 
ish only in a time and among a people 
given over to materialism. There are two 
sorts of education: the one endeavors to 
liberate the spirit; the other to train 
those faculties which spring from the 
physical nature of man. It is the latter 
to which the Germans have devoted 
themselves. Their gross materialism, 
with all its implications, is the funda- 


mental theme of all the essays composing 
the work before us. Whatever the 
specific subject, we always get back to 
that. Hence, throughout, the work 
abounds in observations that are calcu- 
lated to solace and reinvigorate those 
who, while prizing the things of the 
spirit, have found it hard to escape 
from the depressing influences of the last 
five years. 


‘Straight Goods ’”’ 


TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 


WINESBURG, OHIO: A GROUP OF TALES OF 
OHIO SMALL TOWN LIFE. By Sherwood 
Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
OWEVER we may assess Mr. Dreiser 
as a story-teller and a critic of life, 

for his portraiture we must value him 

above most of his contemporaries. There 
his extraordinary zest for detail is rela- 
tively under the control of an instinct 
for significant detail. There he is inter- 
ested in the trees because they make up 
the wood, and in those trees alone (well, 
not alone, but chiefly!) which give the 
wood its character. We mean of course 
its character in his eyes, for this writer 
is not more able than other writers to 
see or to paint an object without refrac- 
tion or tincture from his own tempera- 
ment or “philosophy.” We know that 
in art there is no such thing as dry fact 
or casual incident; that the most natural- 
istic fragment of still life owes its effec- 
tiveness to composition; and that, as for 

life in action, no story-teller takes a 

slice of it with his eyes shut. Mr. 

Dreiser has been convicted long since of 

an almost unparalleled slackness and dif- 

fuseness. But a portrait, like a sonnet, 
lies plainly within bounds, and carries, in 

a way, its own safeguard. 

There is diffusion in this book. A 
few of the chapters become tedious with 
items. ‘“Culhane the Solid Man,” which 
has to do with a certain ex-wrestler and 
a famous training establishment in 
Westchester, is, with its fifty pages, lit- 
tle more or less than a “write-up” on a 
colossal scale. But most of these studies 
do, with their cumulative method, build 
up a clear and solid presentment of cer- 
tain fellow-beings whom the writer has 
deeply known. Mr. Dreiser has been ac- 
cused of animalism and even of diabol- 
ism. One fact becomes clearer than ever 
in the light of these pages: that at the 
bottom of his philosophy—the will to 
accept and record the thing as it is, and 
the tendency to see it with a cool and 
skeptical eye—lies a spring of that 
Teutonic emotionalism which it is so 
difficult to distinguish from sentimental- 
ity. This, let us say, is a book of ad- 
mirations. And we get the effect of his 
being concerned not more, certainly, 
with the special traits of his twelve 
typical American personalities than with 
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the common denominator of simple hu- 
man goodness and lovableness with which 
he credits them. 

These are men, all of them, in whom 
he pays tribute to some dominant or 
saving virtue—energy, generosity, effi- 
ciency, faith, genius, sacrifice to an ideal, 
youth . . . there perhaps we touch the 
key-note; since the object of our wor- 
ship in these pages, however manifested, 
is the childlike heart. The virtue of the 
book itself is pretty well concentrated in 
the best though not the longest of its 
studies, “My Brother Paul.” It is an 
amazingly sympathetic portrait of Paul 
“Dresser,” as he called himself, author 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash” and 
a hundred other popular favorities—a 
typical hero of Broadway, and something 
a good deal closer to us than that. For 
he is so presented to us here, in his 
grossness, his tenderness, his vitality, 
his vanity, the innocent banality of his 
taste, which was the taste of his huge 
following, that we can not resist him as 
a fellow-creature worthy of affection and 
even respect. Nothing of him is wiil- 
ingly suppressed or glozed over. We are 
to know him as he is, and so to take or 
leave him, as we may. One passage, 
amusing in itself, represents a lapse into 
the characteristic prolixity of our chroni- 
cler—the several pages which record an 
evening pilgrimage of the brothers up 
among the bars and restaurants of 
Broadway, from the Gilsey House to 
Forty-second Street, in the interests of 
a vulgar story—‘“a new one” Brother 
Paul is determined to be the first to 
spring along this laughing thoroughfare. 

The publisher’s “blurb” expert does an 
uncommonly good piece of work in con- 
nection with the “Winesburg, Ohio” of 
Sherwood Anderson, but rather gives 
himself away in his final sentence: “Hon- 
esty of purpose and refusal to compro- 
mise elevate this book to such a plane as 
to renew our hope for an American fic- 
tion comparable to the Continental prod- 
uct which, in our barrenness, has hither- 
to been our sole recourse.” That is (one 
gathers) we who have demanded a real 
interpretation of life have had to go to 
the French and Russians for it; here is 
an author who means business, who sets 
to work with a grim “refusal to compro- 
mise”—and a consequent settling down 
to the Continental method. This does 
injustice both to recent American fiction 
as a whole, and to Mr. Anderson’s work 
in particular. Our earlier attempts at 
“realism,” our experiments in the nine- 
ties, say, were quite clearly based on 
French and Russian models. Frank Nor- 
ris was so fully saturated with foreign 
method that he could not keep clear of 
foreign idiom even in so deliberately 
American a study as “The Octopus.” 
And something like this has continued 
to be true of the later British novelists 
—the “younger school” of the past dec- 


ade or two. But the hopeful thing about 
our own novels of the past few years, 
a considerable group of them, is their 
development of an indigenous realism 
which, without specially pluming itself 
on its honesty of purpose and without 
any conscious refusal to compromise, 
has proceeded to show us as we are. It 
is almost as if these writers were calmly 
assuming that America also is a Con- 
tinent, with a racial character not to be 
interpreted in terms of any other con- 
tinent! And Sherwood Anderson is one 
of these. You may easily have discov- 
ered foreign influences in his first novel, 
“Windy McPherson’s Son,” and they 
may have been consciously yielded to 
there. 

In the sketches or episodes of “Wines- 
burg, Ohio” they lie well in the back- 
ground. We feel the author’s impulse is 
positive, is a will to perform and not a 
refusal to compromise. And yet “un- 
compromising” is likely to be the word 
in the reader’s mind as he reads these 
chronicles. A kind of prose “Spoon 
River” commentary, probing beneath the 
surface of American small town life for 
its real substance . . . or rather prob- 
ing beneath the small town life for the 
individual lives and consciousnesses of 
its friends and fellow-citizens. Wines- 
burg, Ohio, is as disconcerting as Spoon 
River was, because we see it for the 
first time without its mask of official 
decorum. Physically, as a place, we rec- 
ognize it to the least item. The map on 
the inside of the cover gives merely the 
landmarks of that topography with 
which we become intimate. Kate Swift’s 
walk of a winter night becomes our walk 
to the last inch: “First she went to the 
end of her own street and then across a 
pair of hay scales set in the ground be- 
fore a feed barn and into Trunion Pike. 
Along Trunion Pike she went to Ned 
Winter’s barn and turning east followed 
a street of low frame houses that led 
over Gospel Hill and into Sucker Road 
that ran down a shallow valley past Ike 
Smead’s chicken farm to Waterworks 
Pond .. .” and soon. It is our town; 
we are there with the fading school- 
ma’am, know what drives her towards 
young George Willard, and what, that 
same night, heals, through her passion, 
the Reverend Curtis Hartman of his 
soul’s sickness. These tales, or sketches, 
are linked, like the Spoon River numbers, 
by cross-allusion and the repeated ap- 
pearance, in foreground or background, 
of the same persons. Young Willard is, 
in no very brilliant way, the central fig- 
ure—the lad of somewhat more than 
ordinary ability and imagination who is 
among the few destined actually to 
escape from Winesburg and to try con- 
clusions with fate on more open ground. 
With his departure our curtain falls. We 
board the train with him and drift away 
from the town of Winesburg, perhaps 


forever. “His life there had become but 
a background on which to paint the 
dreams of manhood.” There is much of 
“sex” in this book, and it would not have 
been judged a book for the “young per- 
son,” when there was such a thing. But 
it is a book which that quaint creature’s 
enlightened successor might well read 
as a caustic offset against the elaborate 
prurience of the current magazines—or 
even for that breath of sturdy Scottish 
idealism which animates it, by way of 
offset against the mental and moral 
smudginess of a Russian using a micro- 
scope, the shrugging cynicism of a 
Frenchman applying the scalpel, and eke 
the Teutonic sentimentalism of a Dreiser 
sawing wood. H. W. BoYNTON 


A Partly Reformed Rebel 


KEELING LETTERS AND: RECOLLECTIONS. 
Edited by E.T. With an Introduction 
by H. G. Wells. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. : 

HEN Mr. Wells introduces a radical 
agitator as “egotistical, rebellious, 

disorderly,” describes him as “a wild, 
loose thing,” and speaks of his “wildly 
speculative methods” in politics and his 
“manifestly disordered nerves in the 
matter of sex,” we should not expect to 
find ourselves in the society of a peaceful 
and well-regulated citizen. It is fair to 
say at once that Keeling’s letters, at least 
those that are printed, are not indecent 
or degenerate. He was loose in his ideas 
of sex, as he was generally, through his 
earlier years, irresponsible in matters 
of personal relationship. Apparently on 
the impulse of the moment, he married 
the daughter of the Mrs. Townshend to 
whom most of these letters are addressed 
and who now gives them to the public, 
lived with his wife for a short time, grew 
restive of restraint and left her, but re- 
mained on good terms as a visitor and 
had several children by her. Mr. Wells 
regards the publishing of the letters 
revealing this affair as an act of hero- 
ism; to us it seems merely bad taste, 
but Keeling’s language, though frank 
and explosive, is not morbid in tone or 
repulsive in detail. 

His attitude towards free love was, in 
fact, not so much the effect of disordered 
nerves as a manifestation, among many 
others, of an undisciplined mind. Fred- 
eric Hillersdon Keeling was born of a 
good family in 1886. His childhood was 
unhappy. Mrs. Townshend, in her prefa- 
tory Memoir, explains the situation by 
calling him a “frank, generous, turbulent 
creature, full of fierce energy,” set down 
by a blunder of fate “in a decorous mid- 
dle-class home where all the conventions 
of Victorian propriety were rigidly ob- 
served.” We know what that means. 
Alas, for the Victorian proprieties, how 
shocking they are to the liberated souls 
of this heroic Georgian age! 
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At Cambridge the young Keeling for 
his studies made a specialty of modern 
history, and for his life threw himself 
heart and soul into the organizing of 
Fabian societies. On going down he con- 
tinued his studies by devouring Blue 
Books and extended his socialistic activi- 
ties by devoting himself to the work of 
various labor unions and relief associa- 
tions. Where there was a strike, there 
was Keeling. He had great power of 
work, though at times he needed the com- 
plete relaxation of travel. Much that he 
accomplished may have been good, but 
his ideas of society and government in 
these early years were merely emotional 
and anarchical. Yet he was honest with 
himself. Mrs. Townshend speaks more 
than once, as indeed does he himself, of 
his intense desire to get at the naked 
fact of life; and this characterization, 
though it may seem to be contradicted by 
vehement partisanship, we are inclined to 
accept as true. His sincerity is proved 
by his power of development and by his 
frankness in admitting his changed point 
of view. He began as a mere doctrinaire; 
before the war called him away from 
political activities he had thrown over 
most of his academic theories, and was 
preparing, in good British fashion, to 
act with the regular Liberal party for 
the slow and practical reform of abuses. 
From the army in November, 1915, he 
writes these significant words: “The 
dividing line in politics now seems to be 
largely one of temperament, and for all 
my erratic habits I have, I believe, 
a good deal of rock-bottom English in- 
stincts in me. I do not like Welshmen 
or hustlers, or phrase-mongering do- 
the-trick demagogues, who damn the 
Cabinet, etc.” It is about the same as if 
he had said, I do not like all that I used 
to stand for. 

He was still young—he died when only 
thirty—but the question that naturally 
arises is why one with this rock-bottom 
of English character should have passed 
through years, few though they were, of 
such turbulence. Mr. Wells, attributing 
the trouble to Keeling’s education, “is 
left wondering if university history is 
indeed any sort of mental training at 
all”; and we rather agree with Mr. Wells, 
though our remedy would probably seem 
to him worse than the present evil. Mr. 
Wells would say, we suppose, that the 
study of modern history as Keeling got 
it at Cambridge was academic and dead, 
and that it should have been enlivened by 
a more immediate concern with current 
affairs. What impresses us is the fact 
that his education in this field was not 
academic enough. It is only too clear 
that Keeling went through his university 
years without receiving any large views 
of human nature, any steadied intuition 
from the experience of the past, with no 
thorough training of the imagination, or 
discipline of the understanding, with no 


real education. We do not mean to press 
this view too far; there was, as he him- 
self came to know, a vein of eccentricity 
and rebellious egotism in his nature. 
The pity of it was that his almost ex- 
clusive study of modern history and 
modern untried problems did nothing to 
chasten his mind or instil modesty; for 
such chastening the university turned 
him over to the perilous school of the 
world. He was, in large measure, merely 
one of the innumerable victims of the 
regnant system of education. 

When the war came, it found Keeling 
an admirer of Prussia and a believer in 
the mission of pan-Germanism, but still 
a sound Englishman. He enlisted early, 
served ably in the trenches, rose from 
the ranks, and gave his life for the 
cause. Just how he reconciled his patri- 
otism with his undiscarded Teutonism 
does not clearly appear; but he did not 
waiver in action. 


The Run of the Shelves 


OOD enough to read anywhere, yet 

not too good to read on the train, 
“The Haunted Bookshop,” by Chris- 
topher Morley (Doubleday, Page ), offers 
a blend of a modern reader’s guide with 
a regulation love story complicated by 
pacificism and a German bomb plot. 
The whole is held together by a whimsi- 
cality and humor owing something to 
Sterne and more to Rovert Louis Steven- 
son. Excellent summer reading for the 
moderately bookish. 


War gives a decided impetus to spiri- 
tualism. Itself the purveyor of death, 
it is thought to furnish sustenance to 
a cult to which death is the purveyor. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Raymond,” in which 
communications from that author’s dead 
son were believingly reported, was pub- 
lished in 1916. Barrie’s “Well Remem- 
bered Voice” is merely or mainly artistic 
in its outlook, though the artistic inter- 
est in the subject is probably closer to 
the scientific or pseudo-scientific interest 
than many artists and many scientists 
would be willing to concede. ‘Thy Son 
Liveth” (Little, Brown and Company) 
reports the messages “which an Ameri- 
can soldier killed in France sent to his 
sorrowing mother.” Miss Lillian Whit- 
ing in “They Who Understand” (also 
Little, Brown and Company) is refined 
and fervid in her effort to supply momen- 
tum for spiritualism from the power- 
house of war. Mr. Horatio Dresser, in 
his “On the Threshold of the Spiritual 
World” (George Sully and Company) 
does not go so far; for him communion 
rather than communication would define 
the intercourse between the dead and the 
living. 

Now believer and unbeliever, differing 
widely as to the sanity of this movement, 


may agree that it is seasonable. If spir- 
itualism is true and is to prove itself, 
this is its time. The conditions under 
which the barrier between the dead and 
the living is to be passed (if it be pass- 
able) are presumably one with those 
under which the passage of any natural 
barrier, a mountain-range, a river, an 
ocean, is effected in the material world. 
The means may be as wide apart as the 
poles, but the conditions which elicit the 
means are similar. People in a crude 
age settle on both banks of a hitherto im- 
passable river. Individuals on both sides 
want to cross. A pressure on the barrier 
follows. Now let some special circum- 
stance multiply by ten, by a hundred, by 
a thousand, the seekers for a ford, a 
ferry, or a bridge. The pressure will be 
intensified, and the probability that in 
some particular brain the desire will find 
itself in the company of the mechanical 
faculty of a Daedalus, a Stephenson, a 
Fulton, or an Orville Wright are propor- 
tionally heightened. When that occurs, 
the river will be crossed. 

The point is that the conditions just 
named coincide exactly with the spiritis- 
tic conditions of the moment, if, for the 
sake of argument, we concede to the 
spritualists that the dead exist and crave 
intercourse with the living. Death and 
bereavement, both operative on an al- 
most unexampled scale, have accumu- 
lated on both sides of the barrier multi- 
tudes to whom, on the spiritualistic 
theory, the passage of the barrier is a 
point of vital interest. Spiritualists 
would of course contend that the gulf 
has been already traversed. But the 
majority even of that cult would admit 
that transit has never been rendered 
easy, general, or secure. If there have 
been Leif Ericsons, there has been no 
Columbus. This is their opportunity; it 
is also, in a more limited sense, their or- 
deal. Never before perhaps in recorded 
history has the pressure upon the bar- 
rier been so great. The torch never 
burnt so high in Sestos; now, if ever, 
let Leander swim the Hellespont. 


In his little book of one hundred and 
fifty pages, “An Introduction to Early 
Church History” (Macmillan), Mr. R. 
Martin Pope undertakes to furnish a con- 
venient introduction. His point of view 
seems to be determined mainly by the in- 
fluence of recent sttidies in the history 
of religion and of religions. He thinks 
of Christianity as one in a group of com- 
peting efforts to satisfy the individual 
spiritual longing of peoples dissatisfied 
with the inherited traditions of the 
ethnic cults. His narrative tends stead- 
ily towards the aim of explaining why 
Christianity succeeded in overcoming the 
rest and in displacing the great dominant 
system of the imperial state religion. 
Of originality, either in thought or 
method, there is little trace. References 
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to modern authors of good reputation 
abound, and it is clear that the author 
has read intelligently in the sources. On 
critical points there is often a refresh- 
ing decision of judgment, as, for in- 
stance, that the tradition of an unbroken 
apostolic succession has no foundation 
in Scripture and that the dictum: 
“Where there are no bishops there can 
be no church” is equally unwarranted. 
The origin of creeds is assumed to be 
late, the Apostles’ Creed and the canon 
of the New Testament are placed in the 
fourth century. The conjecture that we 
may be on the point of dropping the Old 
Testament altogether from its associa- 
tion with the New is perhaps a little 
bold. The origin of the episcopate as a 
development out of a college of pres- 
byters is accepted, but with full recogni- 
tion of a fairly early differentiation. 

The view of state persecution of Chris- 
tianity is inadequate and not fair to- 
wards the government. The name of 
Diocletian is not “stained” by his harsh- 
ness towards Christians. The worst that 
ought to be said of him is that he had 
not the insight and foresight to perceive 
the value of Christian support in his 
overarduous task of administering his 
unwieldy empire. It is rather a pity 
that the space devoted to Mr. Walter 
Pater could not have been given to a 
more careful analysis of Pliny’s puz- 
zling correspondence with Trajan. It is 
a little startling to be told that the early 
Christian basilica was modelled on the 
Roman private house. It is not very 
enlightening to hear that there is no evi- 
dence that infant baptism was not prac- 
ticed in the apostolic age and that it is 
probable from the first. The suggestion 
that the “perils endured by the hero of 
The Cloister and the Hearth in his jour- 
ney from Deventer to Rome” are the em- 
bellishments of a romancer betray a 
cheerful lack of acquaintance with the 
sources of that veracious narrative. 

In a word, this book, like most of its 
kind, attempts too much and too little. 
It is neither manual nor essay. It must 
be taken, at best, for an introduction, as 
its author intended it, and to this end 
the lists of authorities will serve fairly 
well. 


Francis Rolt-Wheeler, in “The Wonder 
of War at Sea” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston) continues successfully the con- 
secrated formula for a boy’s book. Jed, 
a thrice blessed Yankee lad, is “mined” 
in the British Channel in the early hours 
of the war, and by virtue of that happy 
accident passes through every phase of 
North Sea service with the British mos- 
quito fleet. A similar intention to bring 
the war home to young folks inspires 
“The Battle of the Nations,” by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer (Century), a straight- 
forward and vigorous account of the 
causes and course of the war. 


Poetry 
The Fete of the Snore 


HE Rinktum-Winktum of Hindustan 

Was a most polite and elegant man, 

With a nose that spread like a Chinese 
fan. 


The Burma-Wurma of Sarawak 
Was a queenly dowager, dreadfully black, 
Who rode to meals on a piebald yak. 


Now both were invited to Singapore, 

To the féte of the Chief Mohammedan 
Snore, 

In his wonderful palace that had no 
floor. 


They spied each other. “Oho!” said the 
Rink- 

Tum-Winktum, letting his gold teeth 
clink, 

“Dear Madam, what will you have to 
drink?” 


“For breakfast, they give me temperance 
tea; 

For supper, the juice from the cocoa 
tree. 

Nothing at all between, for me.” 


“Oho,” said the Rinktum, 
Burm- 

A-Wurma, what if we dance a term?” 

“As you are so kind, let’s try one 
squirm.” 


“adorable 


Gravely the Rinktum said, “Begin!” 

They danced to the door, they danced 
right in, 

They danced where the palace floor— 
should have been! 


Kerflop! And the Rinktum-Winktum’s 
shoes 

Hit on the beach at Vera Cruz. 

He fell through the earth, as true as 


true’s! 


Kerflip! And the Burma-Wurma’s knees 

Splashed in the Caribbean Seas. 

“We'll sit out the next dance, if you 
please.” 


The people of Rinktum-less Hindustan 
Hunted in vain for the vanished man. 
Gone was the nose like a Chinese fan! 


The woeful women of Sarawak 
Wept for a queen who did not come back 
To ride to meals on her piebald yak. 


But the crafty Chief Mohammedan Snore 
Sneered six times at Singapore, 
“Who'll dance in my palace that has no 
floor?” 
CLEMENT Woop 


Note—Readers of this striking little 
allegory may welcome some elucidation. 
They readily see, once it is pointed out, that 
the Rinktum-Winktum stands for the stolid 
Russian peasant, the Chinese nose indicat- 
ing his pacifist Tolstoian proclivities; the 


“dreadfully black” Burma-Wurma repre- 
sents the anarchist-soviet forces; the Mo- 
hammedan Snore, a plain allusion to His 
Interned Majesty’s Turkish connections; 
the “palace that had no floor” signifies Bol- 
shevism; and the wind-up at Vera Cruz 
and the Caribbean indicates the abortive 
attempts to embroil Mexico in German plot- 
tings. 

More tender-minded readers, “socially 
minded,” as the phrase is, may prefer 
another avenue of escape. To such the 
royal Rinktum-Winktum may stand for 
monarchic reaction, the black Burma- 
Wurma signify the Kolchak forces, the 
floorless palace unrestrained capitalism, 
and the Snore the continued menace of 
militarism. In this case, the Caribbean 
seas may refer to prohibition, to the es- 
pionage law, or the Federal Post Office 
Department. 

The possibilities, indeed, are quite infinite 
and irresistibly alluring. 


TheCanadianSituation 


HE Canadian Parliament, amid many 
pressing matters, finds time to de- 
bate the question of protection and free 
trade. At least, it finds time to debate 
whether that question is a proper one to 
discuss at the moment. Two free-traders 
of the old Laurier Liberal party, who 
joined Sir Robert Borden’s Unionist 
Ministry in support of conscription and 
the energetic prosecution of the war, 
find themselves constrained to follow 
quite different courses of action, now 
that the Finance Minister has brought 
down his tariff proposals. Mr. Calder, 
the Liberal party’s organizer for the 
West, retains his place as Minister of 
Agriculture in the Unionist Cabinet, 
adroitly arguing that he does not con- 
sider the obligations of the War Minis- 
try fulfilled until peace is signed, ratified, 
and established, and that it is no time 
to play with tariffs or politics in the face 
of the grave dangers threatened by a 
general election. Mr. Crerar, on the 
other hand, late President of the Grain 
Growers’ Association, resigns as Minis- 
ter of Immigration because he does not 
regard the proposed tariff reductions as 
sufficiently drastic. 

This is but another instance of the 
old conflict between theory and expedi- 
ency. Theoretically the Conservative or 
Tory party has been protectionist and 
the Liberal party free-trade. Yet neither 
party in power has during the last fifty 
years advanced to a rigorous applica- 
tion of its theoretical policy. Sir John 
A. Macdonald, though not a protectionist, 
introduced protection under the title of 
the “national policy.” When Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier came into power in 1896, it was 
on a free-trade wave. He had proclaimed 
himself a Liberal of the British type, 
a follower of Richard Cobden, yet during 
the eighteen years of his administration 
he adhered more or less closely to a pro- 
tectionist programme. He came nearest 
to the realization of his professed ideal, 
when, in 1911, he attempted to bring 
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about reciprocity with the United States. 
His Government went to defeat osten- 
sibly on that issue. But it was not a 
repudiation of lower tariffs. Regional, 
linguistic, religious, and other differ- 
ences were deciding elements in that 
struggle. And the proof that a low 
tariff was not held to be repudiated by 
the Canadian electorate may be found in 
the fact that from 1911 to the present 
day the Borden Government’s annual 
financial statements have bit by bit in- 
cluded all that the projected—and sup- 
posedly rejected—reciprocity agreement 
contained. 

Under the present proposal the cus- 
toms war taxes are abolished, the duty 
on coffee is reduced five cents a pound, 
tea from the Empire, three cents, free 
wheat and potatoes are confirmed by 
statute, and agricultural implements are 
assessed on approximately the scale of 
the reciprocity agreement. A resulting 
reduction of revenue by $17,000,000 will 
be met by raising the income tax to the 
level of the United States rates and by 
setting the corporation tax at ten per 
cent. on profit in excess of $2,000. These 
changes work out strikingly to the profit 
of the West as against the East. But 
Mr. Crerar is not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the radical demands of 
the Dominion Council of Agriculture. 

He would apparently risk a general 
election. Most sober-minded people 
would just at this time risk almost any- 
thing else. For at the moment there are 
no political parties in Canada. There is 
no longer a Liberal party; its illustrious 
leader is in the grave and party division 
alone survives. There is no longer a 
Conservative party; it has been swal- 
lowed up by the monster, Unionism. No 
group could hope to emerge from a gen- 
eral election with strength sufficient to 
control the situation. 

In a few weeks, three at most, the 
present memorable session will be over. 
I dare to risk a prediction of what will 
immediately follow the prorogation with- 
out much fear of events failing to bear 
me out. The Government is practically 
certain to have a substantial majority on 
the Budget, which will exorcise the phan- 
tom of an election. It is quite possible 
there will be a majority of forty for Sir 
Thomas White’s tariff—even granting 
to Mr. Crerar more followers than he 
seems likely to win. Then will come the 
organization of a permanent Union 
party, supplanting the old Conservative 
party of Macdonald and Cartier, and 
consisting of thoroughgoing Conserva- 
tives, and a big percentage of what we 
may call War Liberals. There will be a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet. One 
minister’s retirement opens the way for 
Sir R. L. Borden to prosecute his long- 
conceived idea of replacing the older 
men of his ministry with younger, more 
active, and more up-to-date supporters. 


The recent attempt to form a 
third party—a Free-Trade-Radical-La- 
bor party—will certainly fail. The old, 
or Laurier’s, Liberal party will be revived 
—with solid Quebec behind it—and, if 
no other complications set in, within a 
few years Canada will be back to the 
old-time party government. 

Meanwhile, a serious crisis is still on. 
If Borden can bring this session to an 
early close—as is most probable—he will 
have a session in the autumn, during 
which further tariff changes will be 
made, a Franchise bill will be put 
through, and, the pathway being cleared, 
a general election will come early in 
1920. 

J. F. 
Ottawa, Canada, June 17 


A Voice from France 


T a time when the organs of radical 
opinion are spattering abuse on the 
“four old men at Versailles” and doing 
all in their little power to shatter the 
traditional friendship between France 
and America by bitter denunciation of 
supposed French imperialism, it may not 
be without interest and value to the sober 
and liberal thinker to listen for a mo- 
ment to a voice from France. At a din- 
ner given on May 28 by the Franco- 
American Union to the new Ambassador 
from the United States, M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, scholar, diplomat, and states- 
man, delivered an address which was re- 
printed in Figaro on the following day. 
Particularly interesting at the present 
moment are his little portraits, in the 
best French manner, of “Les Quatre,” 
the Big Four. It would be absurd, of 
course, to expect that in an after-dinner 
speech M. Hanotaux should anticipate 
the coldly judicial verdict of history, but 
his characterizations may be taken as 
expressing the most enlightened opinion 
of contemporary France. Even those 
of us who, having seen our President at 
closer range than M. Hanotaux, are less 
disposed than the kindly Frenchman to 
put implicit trust in his devotion and 
self-abnegation may listen not unpleased 
to a tribute which is offered not alone to 
the President but to the nation which 
he represents. Even more valuable at 
the present hour is the speaker’s picture 
of France, still bleeding from wounds 
that are perhaps incurable, her Northern 
and Eastern districts in ruins, a third of 
her man-power lost, and with a still 
powerful and unrelenting enemy at her 
very gates. His proud yet pathetic plea 
for the permanence of that mutual trust 
between the two republics which dates 
from the time of Washington and La- 
fayette should go straight to the heart 
of every right-thinking American. 
In the following paragraphs the at- 
tempt has been made not so much to give 


a literal translation of the whole speech 
as to render the sense and spirit of those 
passages which seem to the translator to 
be of special interest to the American 


public to-day. T. M. PARROTT 


You are now taking over, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, the high diplomatic functions 
which the wisdom of President Wilson 
has confided to you at a time when the 
classical type of diplomacy is not in gen- 
eral favor. You are going to participate 
in the great work, the work of the Four, 
who are dictating the future laws of 
the world, and who are making valid, for 
long years, let us hope, our common vic- 
tory. You will see at close range that 
Council of Four which history will look 
upon only at a distance. 

First that patriot, keen of eye and 
sweeping of gesture, who unites in him- 
self all of the qualities and perhaps some 
of the faults of our race, that man from 
the border of Brittany, that republican 
“Vendéen,” eager, subtle, and wilful. At 
an age when nature ordinarily demands 
repose he has the most alert intelligence 
and the most brilliant vivacity. His arm 
is nerved for action, his head is clear for 
command. He has a powerful jaw, high 
cheekbones, a heavy mustache of the 
French fashion; he is all life, all ex- 
plosive vigor; in a word his tempera- 
ment is that of a man, our man, Georges 
Clemenceau. 

Next to him as the representative of 
Italian eloquence and generosity is Or- 
lando. All the splendid and fruitful 
traditions of ancient Rome radiate from 
him. Great orator, great democrat, and 
great statesman, wise even in his en- 
thusiasm, grave even in his passion, he 
is the strong defender of a people and 
a dynasty, who by risking their exist- 
ence in the cause of the rights of nations 
have rendered to Europe and the world 
such a service that to thank them there 
is no sacrifice great enough to be the 
measure of our gratitude. 

In material power it is England who 
dominates the war. England has guarded 
the freedom of the seas which those 
who sank the Lusitania pretended to 
assure. And England, always mistress 
of the world in the art and science of 
politics, has confided her powers at Ver- 
sailles to a Welsh minister, a son of the 
oldest European race, a son of the peo- 
ple, yet one whom the most brilliant 
natural gifts have raised to the first 
place among the men of his country and 
of all countries, Lloyd George. Lloyd 
George represents the new humanity 
grafted on the oldest and the strongest 
of existing stocks. Brought up, like so 
many Englishmen, on the Bible and 
Shakespeare, Lloyd George has noble 
thoughts and high aspirations. But his 
designs, which betray a high sensitive- 
ness and an extreme tact, have at the 
same time a practical reality and applica- 
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tion in which are recognizable that con- 
queror of the world, the English sailor. 
Lloyd George is the adventurer who 
pushes on, sounding-lead in hand. To 
the art of convincing he adds the art of 
pleasing speech. When he speaks his 
genial temper seems to caress his audi- 
ence, but when he wishes to make 
friends, this incomparable orator knows 
how to listen. All things to all men, he 
bides his time, weighs and judges in his 
mind, and then pronounces the deciding 
word. Under the versatile leadership 
of Lloyd George England to-day has as- 
sumed the motto of ancient Rome, Tu 
regere populos Anglia memento. Europe 
has Clemenceau, Orlando and Lloyd 
George, but America has Wilson. 


It is not my business, sir, to pronounce : 


a judgment on him here in your presence. 
I do not even wish to try to draw a por- 
trait of President Wilson. You would 
laugh at my rash folly. But you will not 
laugh at my faith in him or at my re- 
spect, and these have never changed. He 
is the man who for the profound reasons 
found on every page of his political "and 
oratorical works determined the inter- 
vention of America in the war. He is 
the man who furnished the army of four 
million soldiers, the immense amount of 
material, the huge sums of money, and 
above all the new note of morale neces- 
sary to assure the final defeat of the 
enemy; the man who could give that 
historic “knock-out” blow, if I may use 
language as rough as the blow he gave 
our enemies; that man was unwilling to 
let Europe fight alone through that ter- 
rible struggle. And yet I may say in 
passing that it was in a spirit of perfect 
disinterestedness that America took part 
in the fray. His high position did not 
tie him to his own shores. He has come 
to us; he has left for months the govern- 
ment of the greatest republic in the 
world. He has left behind him urgent 
necessities, accumulated difficulties and 
the harsh criticism of party spirit, and 
he has come here to put his hand to the 
work of ideal justice which he himself 
conceived. Could anything be finer? 
And how can we suppose that history 
will not recognize and repay, with glory, 
her only recompense, such devotion, such 
self-abnegation, and such greatness? 


But once peace has been signed, in the 
flood of joy and universal relief that will 
follow, our pain will only be sharper, 
our distress more insupportable and our 
losses more deepiy felt. France, who has 
suffered so much, will still need her 
allies after the world has regained its 
calm and has everywhere begun again, 
even in the land whose dire ambitions 
have interrupted the peaceful labors of 
the world. France must long endure 
the after-effects of wounds that are per- 
haps incurable, for she alone of all na- 


tions has been struck at the very sources 
of her life. A huge part of France is 
torn to pieces. Our industry and our 
agriculture must be remade from the 
beginning. A third, perhaps, of our men 
are dead. A powerful and populous ene- 
my is at our very gates who may once 
more invade our land. 


It should be clearly understood that 
France remains weakened and exposed 
to attack. She is accused of imperial- 
istic aims; history, perhaps, will rather 
accuse her, as it has so often done, of 
forgetting herself, of showing too chiv- 
alric a spirit and too imprudent a gen- 
erosity. And that is the reason, since 
she can not become to-day greater than 
she was in 1870—while other lands have 
grown out of all proportion—that she 
turns to her friends and says to them, 
“Keep on. Do not stop what you have 
started. Stay to the end to help me, to 
guard me and yourselves.” For France 
is at the very limit of the effort which 
freedom can demand of her. She can not 
fight a battle of the Marne every ten 
years. 

I know, sir, that America does not 
need to be called. She is at hand and 
she will continue to be at hand whatever 
happens. The Franco-American Union 
can testify from experience, and that in 
the most critical moments, that your 
motto is Fidelity. A hundred, a thou- 
sand times we have found you ready 
and we shall always find you so. 

Whether it is a question of intellectual 
and social intercourse, of monetary and 
financial dealings, of the furtherance of 
a common culture by the interchange of 
students, or more especially of the re- 
lief of our sufferings, public and private, 
the United States has not failed us, for 
she is more than our ally, she is our 
friend. Her heart is always open and 
benefits pour out from it like water from 
a spring. And it is because there are 
such feelings on both sides of the ocean 
that the friendship and trust which had 
their origin in the time of Washington 
and Lafayette have survived all trials. 
It is to you, sir, that the task is given 
of prolonging their life. 


Books and Debarkation 


HAT is the present work of the 

Library War Service of the Ameri- 
can Library Association? What is to 
continue to be its work, now that demo- 
bilization is proceeding so rapidly? And, 
looking still farther ahead, are the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the Army 
and Navy to have, as a part of the new 
order of things, a Library Peace Service 
similar to the existing Library War 
Service? To gather the facts in answer 
to the first of these questions would 
make it necessary for the inquirer well- 


nigh to girdle the earth. To find the 
answer to the second he would have still 
to journey far. To the third question an 
immediate response can be given in 
terms which, if not precise, at least 
afford the hope that the present library 
service is to be made a permanent affair. 
A librarian on a holiday, who was per- 
sonally conducted to several of the Asso- 
ciation’s points of service at the port of 
debarkation at Newport News, and in 
the territory thereabouts, here reports 
things that he saw and heard which sug- 
gest the fuller answers to all three of the 
questions that have been put. 

Newport News itself is a town of 
throbbing hearts and marching men, of 
perpetual welcomes, and cheers, and 
music of countless bands for the incom- 
ing stream of men returning from over- 
seas. Abroad the American Library 
Association is supplying reading matter 
to the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and plans to do so as long as a soldier 
wearing the American uniform remains 
in France, Germany, Russia or Siberia. 
Here at Newport News the American 
Library Association Dispatch Office is 
supplying its material to the men on the 
transports returning home, to the de- 
barkation camps, to the troop trains on 
the way to demobilization camps, and to 
naval vessels of all descriptions; it is 
performing on its premises a_ local 
library service for men in uniform; and 
it is serving upwards of forty army and 
navy posts within a radius of a few 
miles,—as the crow flies, be it added, for 
the library workers conducting this 
service have many a mile to travel, as 
trolley cars or motor cars run, as ferry 
boats or launches go, in order to cover 
the entire area allotted to them. For 
months to come there will be work on 
shipboard and on shore like that now go- 
ing on, which must be continued until 
the last man and the last of the supplies 
and stores have been returned from 
France. 

Debarkation and that which follows 
are all very simple. One man, newly 
arrived at Newport News, described it 
with sudden and appropriate Rooseveltian 
emphasis in a telegram he sent to his 
people at home: “De-barked, de-loused, 
de-lighted.” But the disinfecting pro- 
cess is not an enchanting one, and the 
waiting around in a debarkation camp 
with nothing to do is wearisome enough. 
Books and magazines are now a blessing 
which civilians can hardly imagine un- 
less they have seen the demand for them 
in one of these camps, or on a troop or a 
hospital train. 

In the hospitals themselves one can 
more easily realize what the demand for 
reading matter must be, though the vari- 
ety of subjects covered by the requests 
coming to the hospital librarians con- 
stantly show something going on far dif- 
ferent from the light reading that is 
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The 
Individual 
Motor 
Drive 


“In 1886 the executives of the 
present Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany together with Charles Cur- 
tis adopted the Individual Mo- 
tor Drive. 


“Since that time, the individual 
motor drive, originally advo- 
cated by Crocker-Wheeler, has 
grown to immense proportions 
not only in large machine drives 
for manufacturing plants, but in 
the remarkable development in 
the motor driven sewing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, etc.” 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 








PittssurcH 
Newark 
New Haven 
PHILADELPHIA 


BIRMINGHAM 


usually supposed to engage the convales- 
cent. Technical, educational, and voca- 
tional books are among those most 
wanted, as well as good stories of the 
“rattling” kind. An unexpected testi- 
mony of appreciation of the American 
Library Association’s work in hospitals 
was offered by a patient who did not 
want to leave the hospital at the time of 
his discharge because he had never be- 
fore seen such a library as he had been 
using there. Men at one hospital were 
heard by the visitor now reporting, 
clamoring for newspapers from their 
home towns. One of the men came from 
Atlanta, one from Chicago, one from St. 
Louis, one from Denver, and all were 
supplied with their home newspapers. 
The visitor got a new idea from the scene 
of the human impulse behind this whole 
library service. 

The men come in such numbers to the 


library at the naval operating base, on 
the site of the Jamestown Exposition, 
opposite Newport News, that on Satur- 
days and Sundays, when their free time 
is greatest, the chairs are all filled, and 
the overflow sit around on the floor. 
Much reading is done by the men col- 
lateral to the courses of instruction that 
are given in the Naval Training School 
located here. A few of the subjects on 
which the librarian had been issuing 
books included electricity, machine-shop 
practice, navigation, algebra, arithmetic, 
dentistry, bee-keeping, embalming, and 
poetry, including the poems of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Browning and 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” The au- 
thorities have set aside a piece of land at 
this naval base as a site for a library 
building; so here a library is to be a part 
of the permanent establishment. 

The trained librarians who are carry- 
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ing on all this work have, of course, 
their full representation in the American 
Library Association Dispatch Office at 
Newport News. Here a large part of the 
activity of the staff is given over to sort- 
ing and distributing books for trans- 
ports, troop trains, naval vessels, hospi- 
tals and camps, and for the use also of 
the various welfare organizations operat- 
ing in Newport News. Sorting natu- 
rally means leaving out a book like “Dy- 
ing Testimonies,” a copy of which, on 
the morning in question, had just come 
to hand, and leaving in the books that 
can be used, so bringing together the 
best that are available for purposes of 
distribution. That best, assuredly, is of 
a very high order. On this particular 
morning of sorting and distributing, an 
officer from overseas, who had been 
landed from a transport only a few hours 
before, made a bee-line for the library 
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The Addressing Problems of Industry 


The addressing problems of indus- 
try are solved by the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine. 


Typewritten Addresses for All Your Lists 


That is the modern way—the way 
of sure, prompt, 100 per cent. mail 
deliveries. In every office where a 
typewriter is used the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine can be made to in- 
crease sales, double the day’s work 
and save money. 

If you value economy, accuracy 
and speed you will not hesitate to 
secure a Belknap Addressing Ma- 
chine. It gives your literature that 
personal appeal which a typewritten 
address possesses. You wouldn’t 
write your business correspondence 
in long hand—why write addresses 
that way? Banish the wasteful 
method. 


Treat It As You Do Your Figures 


Place this important work upon a 
basis of minimum expense—elevate 
it to its logical importance. 

Systematize it with an error-proof 
machine that will save you the cost 
of twenty helpers, do neater work, 
assure prompter deliveries and obtain 


a more favorable audience. 








No. 4 Rotary, on special 
stand. Speed increased to 
1800 to 2000 per hour. 


Rapid Addressing Machine ‘Company _ Somaap System’”’ 
32-46 West Twenty-Third Street : 


When you install a Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine, you get a service 
that means efficiency in every detail. 

First, we study your requirements. 
Then we adapt the Belknap to fit 
those needs. We plan the handling 
and operating. We stay with you 
until the Belknap is actually saving 
you money by doing this mechanical 
work better and quicker than it can 
be done in any other way. 


Your Typewriter is Your Stencil Cutter 


The Belknap Fibrotype Stencil is 
the only one your stenographer can 
slip into her regular typewriter and 
cut without expensive equipment. 


Our Reputation is Your Assurance of 
Satisfaction 


For 35 years the Belknap Address- 
ing mechanism has borne a large and 
responsible part of the commercial 
world’s burden. It has in that time 
so capably conducted: itself that— 
with all its numerous improvements 
—it stands today pre-eminently the 
most popular and widely used of all 
addressing machines. 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal 


Cities 


: New York 

















housed in the dispatch office, and while 
at first crestfallen because two books 
he wanted, Quiller-Couch’s “Studies in 
Literature,” and McFee’s “Aliens” were 
both in circulation, later uttered an ex- 
pression of pleasure to get a book, “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” which, he 
said, headed a list of books he had made 
up in France. Various other readers 
later came in, and, among them several 
Anzacs, representing a contingent in 
port, who presented a request, readily 
granted, for books to be lent to them for 
the remainder of their voyage to New 
Zealand. On board their ship, they said, 
there were over a thousand men, about 
130 married couples, and perhaps 50 ba- 
bies. There were, too, some older chil- 
dren on board, and the commanding 
officer wanted books for them as well as 
for the men and women passengers. 
Whether library service such as is 
now being conducted at the army and 
navy posts in the vicinity of Newport 
News, typical indeed of the service rend- 
ered elsewhere at numerous places 
throughout the country, will go on per- 
manently is, as has already been said, a 
matter of hope. To be sure, some posts 
already have established libraries, main- 
tained sometimes under conditions which 
limit their wider influence. At Fort 
Monroe, for example, there is the large 
and important collection of books pos- 
sessed by the Coast Artillery School. But 


the collection, excellent as it is, includes 
technical books almost wholly, and in 
practice its use hitherto has been largely 
restricted to officers. A liberal number 
of recreational and vocational books 
were added by the American Library 
Association, and interesting results fol- 
lowed immediately, soldiers who had 
never before used the main library now 
coming in and securing for it a greater 
degree of usefulness than it had pre- 
viously known. The American Library 
Association, as manifested in repeated 
expressions of interest and desire, is 
eager and willing to codperate with the 
army and navy to make the present serv- 
ice permanent in the interests of Amer- 
ica at peace, no less than in the interests 
of America at war. 
WILLIAM ADAMS SLADE 


Books Received 


FICTION 
Harry, Myriam. The Little Daughter of 


Jerusalem. Dutton. $1.90 net. 

Hay, Ian. The Last Million. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50 net. 

Hodges, Arthur. The Bounder. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.60 net. 

Madam Constantia. Edited by J. Carter. 
Longmans, Green. $1.50 net. 

Morley, Christopher. The Haunted Book- 
shop. oubleday, Page. $1.50 net. 

Wood, Michael. The White Island. Dut- 
ton. $1.90 net. 


ART 


Hoppin, J. C. A Handbook of Attic Red- 
Figured Vases. Oxford University Press. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Foulke, W. D. Fighting the Spoilsmen. 
Putnam. $2 net. 

Thayer, W. R. Democracy: Discipline: 
Peace. Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 

Walker, G. L. Capitalism vs. Bolshevism. 
Boston: Dukelow & Walker Co. $1. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Noyes, Alfred. The New Morning. 
Stokes. $1.35 net. 

Tolstoi, L. N. The Living oy 
York: Nicholas L. Brown. $1 net. 

Wilbur, R. J. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ackerman, C. W. Trailing the Bolsheviki. 
Scribner. $2.00 net. 

Biddle, C. J. The Way of the Eagle. 
Scribner. $2.50 net. 

Blankenhorn, Heber. Adventures in 
Propaganda. Houghton Mifflin. $1.60 net. 

Boak, A. E. R. The Master of the Offices 
in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires. 
University of Michigan Studies. Mac- 


millan. 
Bond, A. R. Inventions of the Great 
War. Century. $1.75. 

Cattell, J. McK. Carnegie Pensions. New 
York: Science Press. 

Farré, Henry. Sky Fighters of France. 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50 net. 

Nordhoff, C. B. The Fledgling. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

Yard, R. S. The Book of the National 
Parks. Scribner. $3.00. 
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